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MANUAL. 



PART FIRST. 



OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AND ITS PREMISES. 



As the plans of the school buildings, furniture, and ap- 
pliances for ventilation, will be found in an Appendix to 
this Manual it is only necessary now to premise, that 
it is highly important that provision should be made for a 
play-ground, slccessible to the pupils during the daily re- p.^ Ground 
cesses of the school and before the opening ; so that they needful 
may be induced to assemble there for recreation, rather 
than in the streets. To render it convenient and comfort- 
able to them at all times, during either sunshine or 
inclemency of weather, there should be a shed of at least 
thirty-six inches in width, with a continuous seat beneath 
it, extending along at least one side of the premises, 8*^^ gf edli&SeauJ 
still further where circumstances admit of it. A few 
shade trees in the centre of the yard,' would contribute 
still more to make it an agreeble and inviting place of 
resort to the pupils. There should be on the premises, 
also, a supply of water, both for drinking and washing ; 
and a shed or closet, with a shelf and the appliances for 
cleansing. Liberal provision in all these respects, is not 
only essential to convenience and comfort, but is of pri* 



VentilatioD. 



mary importance to the health and moral welfare of the 
pupils. To some extent, these advantages have already- 
been realized in the Primary School buildings : their con- 
struction being such, that the entire basement story is 
made to furnish a commodious, sheltered play-ground, 
with the necessary space for closets, shelves, &c. 

In respect to the highly important subject of ventilation, 
it may be observed, that in all school-rooms provision 
should be ma^e, by means of suitable openings in the 
wallsj for admitting fresh air from without, and conveying 
off the excess of rarified air rendered impure by respira- 
tion. These latter should not be allowed to escape mere- 
ly into recesses above the ceiling, or elsewhere, from 
whence they may again find their way into the room ; but 
should have a free egress from the building. To ensure a 
Good proper degree of purity in the air of school-rooms, their 

drait and egress ,,,, ^ i/» 

to be allowed, capacity should be such as to allow of 100 cubic feet of 
space to each scholar. Besides these precautions, the 
rooms should be well lighted; and all the windows should 
be hung with weights and pulleys, so as to admit of the 
lowering and raising of the sashes. 



GOVERNMENT. 



Kindness, 
Vigilance, 

and 
Decision. 



Mildness, vigilance, and firmness, are the characteristics 
of good government. In oodes of discipline, " the law of 
kindness" is as invariable in its influence, as are the laws 
of nature ; but it requires judgment^ and prudence in its 
application. Vigilance has been called " the strong arm 
of the law." It has one other strong arm — ^**the law of 
kindness," — ^which, by a moral force persuades to duty, 
and insensibly compels to obey. Decision and firmness 



give stability to government; while vigilance prevents 
the occurrence of evil. A spirit of kindness adds a genial 
influence to both : preventing either from being abused — 
by enabling the reasoning faculties to be successfully ad- 
dressed, and the enlightened conscience to be convinced 
of wrong. Hence, punishment is more likely to be justly 
and judiciously administered ; for firmness will not, then, 
run into tyranny — ^nor vigilance be exercised in a spirit " 
of espionage. Thus, it will be found, that mildness, vigi' 
lance, and decision, with firmness, make up the **allin all,'^ Firmness 
of the discipline and government of a school ; and, if 
properly blended, must secure success under all circum- 
stances. 

The Teacher must begin his government with the dis- 
cipline of himself. "He that ruleth his own spirit, is 
better than he that taketh a city." When he has obtained 
this victory, he is prepared to govern others. Children 
are so much the creatures of imitation, thaib it is all im- 
portant that they have a good model. **As is the teacher, 
so will be the school." It is therefore requisite, that the 
teacher rigidly discipline himself, by carefully cultivating seif-controi 
habits of neatness, cleanliness and order, gentleness of ^. ^rMncw 
manner, a watchful self-control, and a cheerful spirit. If 
the light of the sun be needful to difiuse comfort and 
physical energy throughout a school, — no less important, 
from the power of its moral influence, is the light of a 
cheerful countenancet with pleasing tones of voice, and 
activity and earnestness of manner. These are grand 
essentials, therefore, in the moral atmosphere of a school. 
In speaMng, let the use of the rising inflection prevail ; 
then, the falling inflection of the voice of reproof will be 
more felt, and better understood. 

Encouragement inspires confidence, and children, more influence of 
Aan others, need it. Let it be given in all cases, when '^^St.^*" 
it cian be honestly done. To a want of this sort of man- 
agement, is to be ascribed the timidity and reserve, so 
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several grades are employed. It will also prevent, or at 
least neutralize the mistaken spirit of independence al« 
ways felt by the young, and generally by those in subor- 
dinate rank, — and, thereby, promote a cheerful obedience 
to orders, and a submission to all the rules. For want of 
carrying out this principle, there is, too often, much em- 
barrassment thrown around the operations and manage- 
ment of a school. 

Firmness is the most important qualification of a 

Firmness ^^^^her. Mildness and vigilance will do much ; but good 

hig-hiy government cannot be maintained without firmness. It 

Important. ^ • 

belongs to firmness to insure obedience. The teacher 
must carry his purpose. He must teach obedience 
to authority — mildly if he can; but it is all-importaht 
that he teach obedience. It touches the pupil's own 
deep interest : the teacher owes it to himseff*, and to 
* society, that has invested him with his high and responsi- 
ble ofiice. 

In the practical application, therefore, of the foregoing 
principles, you should be mild, vigilant, and firm,— cheer- 
ful, active, and earnest, — ^brief and quiet in giving orders. 
Such methods will best influence the young. Always be 
• uniform in discipline. * Teach by example a respect for 
the rights of others. In these things persevere, and you 
will see great effects. By all means avoid threatening. 
Think twice before you speak, and then remember well 
what you have said, — and subsequent reflection will never 
give occasions for the vain regrets of " had I known it," 
or " had I thought of it." Be not discouraged : what is 
difficult to-day, may be easy to-morrow: to think so, will 
do much towards making it so. Watch your school, for 
it watches you. The eye saves work to the hands. The 
teacher's eye will do more work, (and do it more effectu- 
ally,) than his hands. It cannot be too often' remembered 
Vigilance that the eye has great influence in the government of a 
openly!' school. Yet, this never-failing vigilance should not seem 
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to be with the eye of suspiicion, — but should be straight- 
forward, open, and understood. For, though the pupils 
ought to be eonseious that, while in the teacher's presence^ 
his vigilance will discern their orderly or disorderly con- 
duct, — they should feel, when out of his presence, that 
they have the teacher's confidence. If watched when oilt 
of sight, it should be by arrangements, that may seem 
natural and incidental : for, as honesty and integrity are 
strengthened by confidence, and opportunities of trust, — Good eflecu of 
so also, are falsehood and deceit, too often the fruits of 
suspicion and espionage. This principle may be called 
the balance of government : let the teacher see that it is 
always nicely adjusted. 

Thus, by the proper exercise of firnmess and decision, 
with the constant practice of vigilance and mildness^ the 
alternative of corporal punishment miay be very much, if 
not altogether avoided. Yet, every precaution should be 
taken, lest resort be had to objectionable substitutes for substitutes 
the use of the rod; some of which may be equally pain- p^i^jbJiSent! 
ful to the corporeal system — sometimes more injurious, 
and even dangerous, and not unfrequently hurtful from 
their moral efiects — and therefore, some of them certainly, 
improper to be used. The sustaining of wearisome bur 
dens, unnatural and long-continued attitudes of restraint, 
public exposures, and badges of disgrace, are of this class g pubUo 
of punishments. Some of these, with judicious modifica- E^powre. 
tions of the usual methods by which they are practised, 
and having due regard to their moral effects on the delin- 
quent, may be used, — but only under careful lifaiitations, 
— r-and with great circumspection and judgment : for, it 
requires a skilful, discreet, and conscientious teacher to 
use them safely and to advantage. It is ever to be borne 
in mind, that they are best suited to little children ^nd to 
boys ; and not adapted to the discipline of girls,— in 
whom a nice sense of shame, and a delicate sensibility to be subject to^ 
reputation, should be carefully cherished. With them, ^ dudpi 



such modes of 
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WBKii ptmiriiinents tend to blunt *those feelings, which it 
is the teacher^s duty most careftilly to cultivate, as among 
the best safeguards to female character. Can punishments 
of this class, then, be safely ventured upon, without ex- 
treme vigilance on the part of the teacher? How hazard* 
ous in its moral effects, to leave a child publicly exposed, 
and liable to be neglected by the teacher, till the current 
of feeling begins to turn ! Observe, that this ebbing 
again of the passions must be nicely watched. It is only by 
a careful attention to this ci4tical point, that punishment 

May be ateful by public exposurc can become, as it sometimes does. 

Little CbiidniL ^ powerful means of discipline, especially in the training 

of little children. But they become worse than useless, 

if not thus rightly used ; for, be it remembered, that, while 

* the teacher may be here and there, the tide of feeling 

frcat caution may change^— and the first surge of its backward course 
excite pride, anger, and malevolence. And, though this 
should be but in a small degree, every moment's continu- 
ance of the punishment or exposure beyond the salutary 
point, inflicts a moral injury that surpasses tenfold any 
possible good which the teacher can hope to derive from 
it, as a means of discipline. It also renders the punish-- 

cmbarraiments ment altogether ineffectual for another occasion — ^there- 
by, throwing the teacher into a new. perplexity for other 
substitutes for corporal punishment. It is therefore plain, 
that, in resorting to such methods of discipline, untiring 
vigilance alone is to be depended upon, to give it any 
sjaccess. Now, there is only one answer to be made to 

A better way. an inquiry that will here arise — What then is to be done f 
It is the old — ^the oft-repeated adage — -"an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure." Set vigilance, then, 
as the van-guard ; send it out far and wide, — ^backed and 
strengthened by the firm commands of decision,' — while a 
spirit of kindness shall strengthen all the forces brought 
into the discipline of a school, — and how many embar* 
rassments, diSiculties, and perplexities will flee away 
before the faithful and skilful teacher I 
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In directing the various movements required of the 
scholars, care should be taken never to touch them. The 
teacher, in addressing either the whole school, or a single 
class, should take such a position as will command the , .,.,...,. 

~ ^ Avoid the habit 

eye of every scholar,— and thence direct by the voice, or of taking hold 

of pupils to 

by a signal. To call a child, and at the same time to draw enforce 
him toioards yoUi — ^to command him to go, and the next 
moment reach forward to push him ; or, to effect either of 
these purposes, not by words or signals, but by taking 
hold of the pupil, — is a very common error in cliscipline..|^^^j^^^|J^j^jj^ 
Such a practice accustoms the scholar to wait for a uw signal, 
repetition of orders before obeying. He should, on the 
contrary, imderstand that the teacher will give his com- 
mands but once^ — and that he should at once obey. 

An error, equally common, is to confine the delinquent 
by a cord,— or to turn the key upon him to keep him in a 
room, or exclude him from it. Now, as these are a resort 
to mere physical force, instead of the moral incentives, — eonfininL by a 
without an appeal to either duty or honor, — the very idea ^^^f^^^^ 
of authority J or of obedience^ is wholly precluded. Where- 
as, the word of the teacher should be stronger than bolts* 
and his command more binding than cords. These are 
errors seldom perceived, and felt to be such, except by 
those who have had much experience in the government 
of children. 

It is, also, somewhat important, that scholars bepupiuoiookon 
taught that the little words this and that^ these and those thisjthat^ferc 
here and there^ &c., always require that tl^ey look inune- 
diately at the speaker : they should fully understand that 
these words generally imply a signal — (pointing, &c.) 
Timely instructions on these seemingly trifling points, will 
remove a burden of little perplexities, constantly inter- 
fering with the management of the school. 

Cleanliness, method, and order, are among the first and cleanliness 
most necessary elements of popular education. Let ef- ^^^ Mtethod. 
fectual provision be made for these, — and every good 

2 
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rule be enforced, both without and within the school- 
room : yet be careful that extreme attention to them do 
not hinder instruction j for either may be carried to ex- 
cess. A due attention, however, to method, will give a 
right direction in practice to these important points. As 
cleanliness is valuable, both as a physical and moral 
means, in training youth, let it be constantly, not periodi" 
cally attended to, and practised daily, for its own sake. 
Education is unfinished, while the physical powers are 
Physical left untrained. Teach children to sit, to stand, to move, 

1 ramiug. 

to walk. The rules are few and simple ; and these are 
the more easily enforced, from the fact, that " children 
are the nicest observers in the world." Be reminded 
again, that they are always looking at you, and that they 
imitate ' what they see. They should, therefore, see 
nothing that they may not safely imitate. Do every 

Manner aiid thing moderately and quietly, yet always with eaniestr 
ness, — There is philosophy in school-government. Even 
reproof may be so given, as not to be understood by chil- 
dren. They wait for decided tones, and expressive and 
earnest looks, before they are influenced to feel or act. 
Therefore; be careful to throw earnestness and decision 
into your voice and manner, without the appearance of 
passion.. Here, the falling inflection will be to the pur- 
pose ; and, though expressive of displeasure, there will 
be no danger of making wrong impressions, if the teacher 
is in the habit of dealing with his pupils in a spirit of 
kindness. Let no circumstances betray you into a show 
s ifi^hn^ss of selfishness ; for, it has been justly said, that ** children 
often learn from teachers and parents, to love no one.^ 

One of the best means of moral developement, is, early 
to impart to children a knowledge of the benevolence of 

Development, the Deity, as manifested in his works. Contrast this with 
the selfishness they may observe in their own hearts^ and 
wliioh is often seen in their actions*— and yoti prepare a 
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tablet, on which you may tiie more easily impress all the 
precepts of virtue. 

Volumes' have been written, 1(and teachers would do 
^well to read them,) upon the discipline and government of 
8chools,-*--4etailing rules of management, applicable to 
the ever varying circumstances of the little world com- 
mitted to the teacher's trust. But they are all summed 
up in the foregoing^ which will be found to contain the 
only basis of right government, and the best elements of 
good order ; and, if carried out, will insure success. 



REGULATIONSBYTHECLOCK. 

Punctuality is the life of business : but, nowhere is it 
of more importance, than in the business of school-keep- 
ing. The teacher's own punctuality is first — as, from its 
powerful influence it becomes the life of the school : 
therefore, nothing but absolute necessity, should cause 
any delay, especially at the opening of it. This, followed ^"oTv'ita/^ 
by regularity and precision in the change of exercises, *'"P"»^i"i^*^e- 
and exact punctuality in closing school, will be among 
the best means of enabling a teacher, amidst many diffi- 
culties, to manage with success. 

Somewhere near the clock should be placed the follow- 
ing motto — "A time for every thing, and every thing in 
its time ;" and, in all the exercises and operations of the necessary. 
school, the principle it represents, should be strictly en- 
forced. Therefore, the duty of the teacher is, to see that 
the school-clock agrees with whatever regulates the 
neighborhood of the school-house. Should the clock not 
show the true time, (even though the difierence be small,) 
the teacher should not fail to state the fact to the pupils, if out of order 
lest they may suppose there was an allowed departure ^^ be'in^ormed. 
from punctuality. Let not this be thought over-nice. 
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Experidnce will prove its benefits, in a gain of time, 
. and the inculcation of a spirit of diligence and punctu- 
ality. In the Public School buildings, where there are 
several departments, care should be taken that all the 
clocks be made to agree with that of the male depart- 
ment. 
Change of The change of exercises according to the stated diary 
'^^promptT ^^ the school, should, with the greatest possible, precision, 
be regulated by the time of the clock ; and no delay 
should be allowed beyond the SQt time. Every class, there- 
fore, in the main room, or class-roontis, should obey the sig- , 
nal with absolute promptitude and precision. In closing 
Punctuality in ^^^ school, the Same exactness should be observed, as in 
cioiingSchooL opening ? and any deviation therefrom should be explain- 
ed, out of regard to the rights of the pupils. They will 
thus be taught to respect the rights of others, (in itself an 
important principle,) and will, moreover, be conciliated by 
the respect shown to theirs. An exception to this may very 
properly be allowed, as a penalty for idleness in school, 
or tardiness in coming. The moments of school-time are 
as the dust of gofd: though but modicums they are 
valuable. Let the economy of the school be such, if 
possible, as to save them all. Attention to the time of 
the clock, will prove a great means of effecting this 
great end. 

These important general considerations being disposed 
of, the remaining part of this manual may be divided as 
follows : — First — Division of the school into classes ; 
Second, — classification of the studies to be pursued, * 
with suggestions for teaching them ; and Third, — mecha- 
nical organization for carrying out the general discipline 
and operations of the school. 



PART SECOND. 



DIVISION OF THE SCHOOL INTO CLASSES. 



A PROPER classification of the pupils, and a judicious 
grading of the course of studies pursued, facilitate in 
an eminent degree the business of instruction. The clas- 
sification on the system pursued in the Public Schools, is 
into nine classes, graded according to proficiency in Classed 
reading; from the earliest rudiments, to the highest prac- p'XSS. 
ticable attainments in orthography, definitions, and the art ^^^ ^^' 
of reading. The other studies range through all the 
classes, from the simplest elementary oral teaching, to 
expository and analytical instruction with the use of 
class-books, — and more extended oral instruction, by visi- 
ble illustrations, and otherwise. The first six classes are 
taught in the Primary Schools and Primary Depart- 
ments.* In the Primary Schools, a Teacher is ap- 
pointed to every fifty scholars, in order to provide for ^jj ^j^^ ^j^^^ 
careful individual instruction by the teachers, of all the , ^^^^^ . 

•^ by divisions, in 

classes successively, in divisions ; while arrangement is ciass-rooms. 
made in the general exercises, for " mutual instruction," General 

sometimes to be given by the pupils themselves, after a ^^umai^^ 

modified form of the system of " monitorial instruction." instruction. 
This is done under the supervision and inspection of one 



^Primary Departments are schools of the same grade as the Primary Schools, 
but held in the basement stories of the Public School buildings, appropriated to 
the upper or higher schools. They differ in their plans from the Primary 
iBchools, only in receiving pupils under four years of age, and for such, adopt- 
ing some of the fteatures of '< the Infant School system,*' 
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or more of tlie assistants, who, at such times, aid in 
giving instruction, as well as in attending to the disci<» 
pline of the classes. The other teachers, at the same 
time, have large divisions of classes under individual in- 
struction, either in class-rooms, or in some unoccupied 
part of the school-room. Thus the teacher and assistants 
alternately teach all the classes, both individually and col- 
lectively. A Diary, regulating these operations, and the 
time to be allotted to each, will be found in the Appendix. 
The foUovidng is one of the general regulations as pre- 
scribed by the By-laws of the Society: — Extract — "A 
portion of the Scriptures shall be read by the teachers, at 

time the doors shall remain closed ; except in inclement 
weather — at the discretion of the teacher." The following 
" jRmZc^,'' and " TAe Persuasive Charge!^ ^ve to be occu' 
sionally recited immediately after the school has been 
opened by the reading of the Scriptures ; — at which time 
occaSonaiiy the pupils are to be personally inspected by the teachers, 
'*^* * as to the cleanliness of their persons, before repairing to 
their plasses for instruction : — 

RULE S. 

1st. I must be silent when the bell rings. 

2nd. I must always mind my Teachers. 

3rd. I must come every day, and be here when school 
goes in. 

4th. I must not be idle. 

5th. I must not lie. 

6th. I must not steal. 

7th. I must not swt^an 

8th. I must not be angry. 

9th. I must not strike nor hurt any one in anger. 
10th. I must be pleasant and kind to all. 
11th. I must forgive all who offend orlnjure me. 
12th. I must be clean in my clothes, my face, and my 
hands. 
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I3th. I must be decent in all my ways: ' 

14th. I must not destroy my books or lessons. 

15tli. I must not tear nOr break any of the furniture 
of the school. 

16th. I must remember these rules, and try to keep 
every one of them. 

* PERSUASIVE CHARGE. 

r. My dear children, the intention of .this school is to 
teach you to be good and useful while in this world, — 
that you may be happy here and in the world to come. 
What is the intention of this schoal ? T. We therefore 
first teach you to ** remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth." What do we first teach you ? T. It is our 
duty to teach you this, because we find it written in the 
Holy Bible. Why is it our duty to teach you this ! T. 
The Bible directs us to " irain you up in the way you 
should go.** What good book directs us to train you up 
in the way you should go I 

T. Therefore my children — 

You must obey your parents. 
*S, I must obey my parents. 

T. You must obey your teachers. 

S. I must obey my teachers^ 

r. You must never tell a lie. 

S, I must never tell a lie. 

T. You must never steal the smallest thing.^ 

S. I must never steal the smallest thing. 

r. You must never swear. 
S. I must never swear. 

T. God will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.] 



♦ The pupils, at each repetitiou, place the right Ijand, opened, upon the breast, 
which gesture seems to make the sootiment more impressive. 
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S. God will not hold him guiltless that takethhis name 
in vain. 

r. God always sees you. (Slowly, and in a soft tone.) 

S. God always sees me. 

T. God hears all you say. 

S. God hears all I say. 

r. God knows all you do. 

8. God knows all I do. ' 

r. You should fear to offend him, for he is most holy. 

S. I should fe^-r to offend him, for he is most holy. 

T* You should depart from evil and learn to do well. 

8. I should depart from evil, and learn to do welL 

r. May all you, dear children, while attending this 
school, learn to be good aQd useful in this world. 

8. May we all .while attending this school, learn to be 
good and useful in this world. 

T. And with God's blessing, may you be happy in this 
world and that which is to come. 

8. And with God's blessing, may we be happy in this 
world and that which is to come. 
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PART THIRD. 

CLASSIFICATION OP INSTRUCTION, AND SUGGESTIONS FOB 

TEACHING. 

In the Primary Schools, collective oral instruction, illus-. 
trated by the numeral frame, geometrical solids, a small instruction. 
cabinet «of minerals, outline maps, models, and other 
scientific objects, with the use of the black board ; — form 
short lesson^ for all the school simultaneously, as is ar- 
ranged by the Diary. The teachers, however, at discre- 
tion, may vary the lessons given to divisions in the class 
rooms, by extended and more particular instruction on 
the knowledge of coiflmon, things : care being taken, that to^bc ^ivcn uT 
these exercises do not encroach upon the due proportion Re^^S^^c. 
of attention to be given to special instruction in orthogra- 
phy, definitions, reading, *and the elements of arithmetic. 

The first three classes and the lowest division of the 
fourth, are taught from the elementary lesson cards, 
which comprise twenty-four lessons of spelling apd easy 
reading. The first four of the course have the alphabet Method of 
on the margin,' — ^the consoi/ants being on the right and Ltwon'lSard. 
left margin, and the vowels at top. The syllables and 
words comprising these first lessons, are to be spelt by 
pointing out the letters on the margins, and naming them, 
and then pronouncing or reading the syllable or word in 
the reading lesson, when pointed out. The alphabet and "^^J^^^^j^* "^ 
reading are thus taught together ; while a few lessons in .*^!^' 
naming the letters in coarse, as pointed out on the mar- 
gin serves ta give a knowledge of them in their seriesy for 

3 
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all the purposes for which such knowledge is required* 

These Primary Lessons are also so arranged, that all the 

difficult words of each reading lesson precede it as a 

N s ir cr pronouncing and spelling lesson. Therefore, at the time 

during the of reading, there should be no spelling, but the teacher 

Reading' a ' i 

Lesson, should pronounce for the pupil, or require another to tell 
such words as fail to be pronounced. The several classes 
must not be kept constantly on the same lessons till per- 
fect in them ; but the lessons should be frequently changed, 
^r^uenUy^ *^ prevent the pupil from committing them to memory, 
changed, jjy ^j^^ exercise of their comparative faculties, without 
having learned the forms of the letters and words. 

When at the general exercise of reading in drafts, a 
division of the fifth class read in books to a moni^r drawn 
from the fifth or sixth class : the assistants then being en- 
gaged with classes in the class-rooms. 



WRITING AND DICTATION. 

late only used Writing, in the Primary Schools, is performed only on 
how prepared, slates. For this purpose, the pupils, at such times, have 
distributed to them, a pencil and sponge from small .bas- 
kets prepared for such use. In an aperture in front of the 
desk, opposite each seat, is a slate, which is ruled on one 
Writing Copies gide with horizontal lines for writing, having also an 

. a separate " 

Exercise, oblique line, at an angle of 52, at the left hand, to guide 

to the proper slope for the letters. The other side of the 

slate is left unruled, for ciphering and drawing exercises. 

Painted For the purposes of Dictation, each school is sup- 

**^nd° plied with a set of painted dictation-boards, one word 

^^^^ on each side. They are placed on a pivot stand — one 

before each class. The set comprises * words. 



i > 1 1 



*For the list of words, see Appendix. 
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The boards maybe occasionally used for the execrcise 
of writing copies ; but it is preferable that copies be set 
on the slate by the teacher, whenever practicable. 

Writing on slates from dictation, if properly attended to, 
gives facility in writings and readiness in reading the 
writing character : it also begets a habit of precision in 
copying, and writing down from meriiory ; and, at the * 
same time, advances the pupil successfully in orthography Each School 
aiid definitions. In aid of these exercises, each school Alphabet 
should h^ve on the walls a painted alphabet board with Character 
the writing characters. The teacher, having charge of iide-waiL 
the Dictation exercise, standing at a convenient distance, 
at or near the platform, by significant motions directs the 
slates to be drawn, and the pencils and sponges to be 
distributed, after the following manner : — 



Directions for practising Dictation^ in Primary Schools. 

Every child being in his place, the teacher 'proceeds 
as follows :: — (the orders being given by signals.) 
Order 1st. Attention. Every child sits erect,— with hands 

fixed,* — ^feet Square on the floor, — Wheels near together, 

toes turned out. 
2d. Take Slates. — ^The slates are taken out, and laid 

square on the desk ; the left end opposite the centre of 

the breast. 
3d. Clean Slates. 
4th. Hands fixed. 
5th. The fingers of the left hand on the desk, resting fiat. 

[During these exercises, the monitors who are assigned 

to the several desks, get ready their pencil baskets and 

/ 



'^The hands may be fixed by placing them aeross the breait— on the lap-* 
or otherwise at the discretion of the teacher* 
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sponges ; and, as the slates are laid on the desks, they 
pass rapidly along in front, dropping a pencil on or beside 
each slate. Other monitors^ in like manner, distribute the 
sponges.] 

6th. Take Pencils. 

,7th. The Dictator, whether teacher or assistant, then 

'ProceM with J^^'^ics the Word on the board : those who ^re to -write 

Lowa^ciasief the word, repeat it in concert. She enunciates each 

Copy Boudi. letter distinctly. All the children of the class do the 

same, and pronounce it. Finally, while she points to the 
several letters in succession, the children name them, 
and pronounce the word. The teacher then says — 

8th. Write ; — and passes to the next class ; — and so on 
through the whole. She now returns to the place of 
beginning : and, turning the board, again goes through 
as before. The same routine is repeated, with a second 
board, and again, with a third board; — when each 
scholar will have written six words. 

9th. Clean Slates. They then go through the same pro- 
cess. This, with due rapidity, may be done three times 
in the half hour; when, each child will have once 
written, and twice spelled and pronounced, 18 words. 

[While the writing is going on, the monitors, passing 
along behind the soholars, correct what is wrong.*] 

10th. Return Slates, with the last exercises upon them. 
The words must be written in perpendicular column, 
toSminue comu^cncing at the top of the slate» on the left hand 
writing tho corner ; and those who can, must continue writinir each 

tame word. ' ' ^ ^€*vu 

word on the same line, till the next is given out. 

When the exercise is ended, the monitors again pass 
rapidly in front, — carrying, each his basket just above 



* This applief to the position of the slates—the body— the hands — the words 
oa (he alat^ and| u fiu to pbiMibl«i td tto %rxtiB|f and i^pbUinJi^k 



\ 
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the desk ; and each pupil, having his right hand extended 
with his pencil between his ^humb and forefinger, drops it 
into the basket as it is passed along. Other monitors, at 
the same time, collect the sponges. - 

At each interval for cleansing slates, some energetic 
exercise of the hands and arms, in unison with signal ^^xIkim. 
motions given by the dictator, should be practised, as a 
means of affording relaxation and muscular action to the 
whole body. 

To command attention, — a light clap of the ha^ds, a 
ring of the bell, or any other slight signal, so as to be 
heard, or the single word— ZooA: — is all that is required in 
giving orders : significant motions must do the rest. 

. The dictation boards are designed chiefly for the 3d, and 

lower classes ; and the process of pointing out the letters, Bo^da" 

as directed in order 7th, should be practised only till they chiefly for the 

r •' -^ Lower Classes. 

can vrrite the words with facility : they should then be 
required to write them from dictation only. When 
familiar with this process, other words should be dictated nShesraaM, 
to them. To the higher classes, more difficult words, and cop^^BwirdB 
words with definitions, must be dictated. 

The lower classes all respond, and spell the word once. 

Above the 4th, only one child responds. 

Every teacher and assistant is called upon to make 
this exercise, (Dictation,) a matter of careful study, on 
account of its high utility, as a means of mental and 
physical culture. It awakens the attention, excites intel- 
lectual activity, and developes the dormant energies of 
children, more effectually, and more agreeably, than can 
be done by any other school exercise whatever. 

You have in it, — silence, the first requisite of good order, 
the erect, easy, and appropriate posture — the eye all 
alive to catch the first signal, — the muscles all s^t and 
braced, for the quick and exact movement. 

As the eye rests on the word on the board, the mind 
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begins its operations ; — ^when it is pronounced, the ear 
lends its aid ; — ^when each . letter is enunciated, the 

Valuable , . . • j j ^i. • -i -j 

Characteristics analyzing proccss is required, and the memory is laid 
ExercSe. Under contribution : — when the response of each falls 
upon his own ear, another impulse is given ; and, finally, 
there is the manual process of writing the word on*the 
slate. In these successive steps, we find the eye, the ear, 
the tongue and the hand, aiding, and impelling the mind 
through a series of exercises, of the highest importance 
in expanding and training the intellect. 

During Dictation, when properly and energetically 
performed, (and it must be done with dispatch,) the child 
can get no chance to play, sleep, be idle, or do mischief. 
The process is, itself, the best and most perfect drill for 
order. The operations of the Dictator must not be sus- 
not intended pcnded to give instruction, or to point out errors; — for, 

^^^ v?rite?^ ^ though Dictation is a valuable exercise in learning to 
write, correct writing is to take up no part of the atten- 
tion, during its performance. One half hour each day is 
set apart for instruction in writing, — which is all suffi- 
cient, without interfering with Dictation. 

It will thus be seen, that this valuable exercise of Dic- 
tation for writing on the slate, is intended for the 
purposes of teaching Orthography, ajid a knowledge of 
the script character, as fast as the pupils advance in 
ability to read the Roman or printed text, — also, to give 
the pu})ils an aptitude to. transfer correctly to the slate, 
what is deposited in the mind ; — all which will eventually 
make them good spellers, correct writers, and accurate 
copyists. 

Each and every teacher is instructed and enjoined, 
to become thoroughly and practically acquainted with 
the principles and details of this system of Dictation ; to 
• cause their assistants to be thoroughly instructed therein ; 
and to practise it during several specific periods every 
day, with due energy and care. 
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DuriHg the exercise of dictation, and that of writing 
copies, strict attention should be given to the directions 
for frequent exercise of the hands and arms ; particularly 
by throwing them backwards and upwards, to expand the 
chest. In writing, the position should be nearly erect, so 
as to avoid constriction of the chest, or curvature of the 
back, by lowering either shoulder. Care should be 
taken to prevent these evils, by a proper construction of 
the desk and seats, — so that there may be no necessity 
either for stooping, or elevating the shoulders in resting the 
hand upon the desk. These points carefully attended to, 
the important exercise of Dictation, as pointed out, may 
be practised frequently, without the risk of any physical 
injury. The hands should not be often folded across 
the breast ; it is an uncomfortable position when long 
continued ; and should only be allowed at short intervals 
as a change. Let them rest on the desk or lap ; and 
when standing, and also when seated, they may be allowed 
to fall at the sides, and sometimes to be folded behind, 
resting on the hips,* 

Both during the exercise of dictation, and that of writ- 
ing copies, the first class may be employed, by the. same 
process of dictation, in pronouncing and forming the let- 

» 

ters, either of the Roman or written character. 

As the tracing of letters, by the lUtle beginner, requires 
analysis and comparison, these elementary lessons in 
Dictation, considered as a means of mental development, 
should receive carfeful attention. 



Proper 
Positiontt 



PrecautioDf. 



The Alphabet 
by DietatioQ. 



Importance of 
Dictation 

in teaching the 
Alphabet. 



^ When Bitting on seats with backs, the hands can not well be folded behind. 



i 
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ARITHMETIC. 



First Steps in 
Arithmetic. 



Means of 
Illuatration. 



Figures and 
Tabiea. 



Arithmetical 
Key- 
how used. 



All the Class 
successively 

to add 
individually. 



Counting 
by the finders 
to be avoided. 



Among the earliest lessons of the Primary School, in 
that of counting the balls of the numeral franie. By 
this they are taught that number is the increase of objects, 
and that figures are signs to represent number. From 
this point, the rudiments of arithmetic are progressively 
illustrated by means of the numeral frame, the black board, 
and the geometrical solids. These illustrations are to be 
accompanied with lessons in mental arithmetic, and ex- 
ercises in making figures on the slate from* the card of 
model figures supplied for the purpose. The tables, also, 
are taught them by dictation* in connection with the use 
of the numeral frame, geometrical solids, marks on 
the black board, and other visible illustrations. 

The sixth class are taught the four elementary rules, 
by the * " Arithmetical Key.** The teacher dictates in 
course the lesson from the key ; requiring each to Mrrite 
down the figures as dictated. This being done, th^^y 
proceed to read the figures, or amount of each line. 
Then, beginning at*the right of the class, they go through 
the process by adding aloud, each in turn one column — 
the others carefully watching, to detect and correct 
every mistake. Even in the first steps of addition, 
they should be required to make the eflTort to add 
without counting by their fingers, or repeating each 
sum added, as thus, two and three are five, and two are 
seven, and three are ten, &c. ; but they should rather 
pause, and count mentally, and then pronounce the sum ; 
thus, — ^two — five — seven — ten, &c. When the line is sodded 
up, teach them to set down the excess over the tens, under 
that line, and carry one for every ten, to the next column, 
as tens in whatever column added, is just equal to one in 



* SeeAppeadiz. 
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the next. In carrying the ten, they should name the figure 

to which they add it, and then proceed without repeating, ' 

as before directed. Should an error occur with the one fi^ingr 

Attention. 

adding aloud, let the pupils signify their knowledge of it 
by raising the hand. This is desirable, as an evidence of 
their attention. The whole class are thus exercised indi- 
vidually,— each adding a column, and all employed, (or 
should be,) in the same process. However, to prevent & 
neglect of this, the practice should be varied by a black ^,^ 

^ ' ^ ^ other methodf 

board exercise ; by which the whole class may directly to secure 

Attention 

participate in every part of the process, and may thereby from all, 
be precluded from copying, or following those audibly add- 
ing, without performing the process themselves. They 
should also be further tested, by each silently performing 
the whole operation on the slate. 

The same precismn is to be observed in all their pro- 
gress through the four elementary rules, vrith the use of 
the Aritmetical Key ; which will be found to embrace all 
the combinations of figures, that are necessary to prepare 
the pupil for commencing the compound rules. 
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BEADING. 

A knowledge of the subject of Physical Enunciation, 
attention lo be which relates to the structure and proper use of the organs 
* tr^lIinVtlie ^^ specch is SO essentially connected with the art of read- 
Vocal Organs, jjjg^ g^g ^^ demand the eairly and careful attention of the 
Primary School teacher. The pupil should be taught, that 
letters, as to their forms, are the signs of sounds; and that 
these sounds, being the elements of language, and designed 
Letters or to express our thoughts, should be correctly and distinctly 
' to be sounded uttered, — and especially so in the termination of words. 

with precision. /. . , 

What form is to letters, sound is to words ; and, as the de- 
sign of speech, like that of writing, is to be understood; 
therefore, like written language, speech should be plain 
and distinct. As the neglect of dotting an i, or crossing a 
Articulation / embarrasses the reading of manuscript ; so also, the in- 

and ' '■ 

Enunciation distinct articulatiou of an s, ng, d, or th, too often renders 

nrst steps in 

Readingi speakers and readers quite unintelligible. This evil will 

^. not cease to exist till, in Primary Schools, the very 

(SfdrR' youngest of the pupils shall be carefully and precisely 

^""^Itlf^an^ taught, the alphabet should be taught physiologically ; 

**for^"d^^ illustrating, in exercises, the organic formation of the 

sounds of the language. 

ThB Articulation, or the correct formation of the consonant 

sLttention ^ and vowel sounds, together with a proper pronunciation 

thereto. ^^ syllables and words, forms the basis of elocution, and is 

essential to successful oratory. 

Instruction on this subject should commence in the Pri- 
mary School, at an age when the organs of speech are 
Reasons for flexible^ the hearing acute, and when proper hahits of 
**'^^onhe°^°^ speaking are as easily acquired as faulty ones. The pu- 
vocai organs. pQ maybe as readily taught to say traveller, tobacco, 
singing, whirl, &c., as to say travler, tobaccur, singin^ and 
wurl. 
The scholar should be made to perceive the difference 
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between the names of the letters, and their elementary 
souml'; and may be practised in enunciating these sounds 
separately. 

The articulation of the consonants is attended with far 
more diSculty than that of the vowels ; and demands a Drjj'i'ier on tbe 

•^ Consonant 

proportionate amoun^ of n:;tention and care. The pupils bounds 

* ^' correct 

should therefore be practised upon wc ^ds iselevjted for Impedimcuts, 
their fitness to bring into full play the ^viuculatiiig appa- 
ratus, especially in cases where unusual defects in facility 
of utterance exist. 

They should by all means be made familiar with the 
part performed by each organ of speech in forming the 
elementary sounds composing words, and shoJild be tho- 
roughly convinced that every organ must perform its part» 
and the teeth, tongue, lips, &c. act with precision so as to 
give the desired distinctness to the sounds we utter. 
They should also be made to understand that loudness 
may not give distinctness ; and that, provided there be Anicuiution 
only the requisite precision in the action of the articulat- luudncs*. 
ing organs, a very feeble volume of air from the lungs, 
will do more to render a speaker intelligible than the 
most powerlul blast, with an imperfect and slovenly exer- 
cise of those organs. Rapidity of utterance, however, 
must by all means, be avoided. 

Some of these points may be simply illustrated by di- 
recting the pupil's attention to the first attempts of an in- 
fant to speak, or to the imperfectly uttered words of a per. mJa^raticnB of 
son intoxicated, or one speaking under the influence of ^^^f necessity 

' r CD 1 of slowness. 

anger. They may also be convinced of the necessity of 
slowness and deliberation, by detecting their own faults 
in the pronunciation of suitable examples given them for 
that purpose. 



\ 
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It is important, to p;*onounce and spell all the difficult 

Learon to^bo words of the lesson before reading it. Before • spelling 

fiwt spelt. ii^Q words should be distinctly pronounced; and in spelling, 

there should be a repronunciation of the syllables till the 

word is completed. These will be successful means in 

In Spelling, teaching to read, for they are in themselves useful exer- 

every word to . . j.- i x* j • j.* 

be reiterated, cises in articulation and enunciation. 

The Teacher As reading books are not always judiciously arranged 

flucV^rtiona ^^^ progressive instruction, it may not be best to read 
mo8t*activeiy ^^^^ always in course ; but to select such pieces as. com- 

th^®r"^®g prise those characteristics best adapted to the foregoing 
directions. 

Varied coUocJuy, as reading lessons, not only tends to 
prevent that stiff and embarrassed manner commonly 
advantages of observed in young readers, but is peculiarly fitted to 
readin^iesBons. K^ve a natural modulation to the voice, and an expres- 
sive delivery. Being wholly conversational in its charac- 
ter, children are led, almost unavoidably, to enter into the 
spirit of the piece, and to use the inflections they would 
do in talking ; and hence, to read in a natural manner. 
It is for this reason, that the lively, natural, and intelligi- 
ble popular tales of Miss Edge worth, are especially use- 
ful as early reading lessons. Children trained by their 
use, read naturally — and well ; while those who have not 
been so trained ; are often found to read these simple les- 
Promotes gons Very inaccurately ; and yet, might manage with some 

easy style of degree of succcss, the reading of the finished essays of 
the British Classics. These they have been taught to 
read with a sort of mechanical correctness, by the most 
laborious efforts of the teacher. But, were it not for 
the occasional smoothness and interest they may have 
haply found in the agreeable and animated paragraphs of 
Addison and Goldsmith, and the spirit they may have 
there imbibed, they would altogether fail of being even 
tolerable readers of such simple colloquy as are to be 
found in " The Popular Lessons." The selections in most 
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of the Reading Books, though superior and excellent of 
their kind, are only suitable exercises for the pupH after 
he has been rightly trained by a course of more progres- 
sive lessons. 

Some children talk so incorrectly, that it is difficult to 
teach them to read. The elementary lessons on articulq,- 
tion recommended, with this exercise on colloquy, teach 
them to talk well,— so that they piay soon become good 
readers. 

By all mean^ avoid what may be called mannerism ; but 
judiciously vary your style to suit the character of the ex- 
ercise. Should such a style of reading have been con- 
tracted, only let a pathetip paragraph be read, followed by Reading to be 

^1 j«/? ••i»A* ja« J suited to 

the readmg of some comic description, or an advertisement the subject. 
in a newspaper, and both the pupil's and the teacher's 
taste will be shocked at the falseness of such a general 
style of reading. Practice upon colloquial ancl familiar • 
pieces, will do much towards correcting this evil, and cul- 
tivating a natural and easy style of reading. 

The position and posture of the pupil while reading is 
important. Standing erect is the only proper position in 
learning to read, q,s the chest must be expanded for the free 
use of the lungs. By a sitting posture, stooping is induced ; .9.^*®*^°^^ *^ 
which, not only constricts the chest, but also the muscles reading. 
of the back and abdomen, near the hips ; the energetic 
action of these muscles is needed in aid of respiration. 
The shoulders should be thrown back, and the neck straight- 
ened to nearly a vertical position, so as to leave the throat 
or upper part of the windpipe free to contract and expand 
for the emission of the voiee to the mouth, there to be 
modified into speech, by the proper exercise of the visible 
vocal organs. The propriety of the foregoing remarks 
will be rendered more obvious by the following brief 
explaiiation of 
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THE OmoIN OF VOCAL SOUNDS. 

Within the chest or thorax, which is the large cavity 
immediately surrounded by the ribs and breast bone, are 
Respiration, situated the two lungs or air bags ; from which an elas- 
tic tube, called the windpipe or trachea, passes upward to 
the throat. The upper end of this tube, before opening 
into the throat, is considerably enlarged, — which enlarged 
portion is called the larynx. ^ 

In the process of ordinary respiration, there is an alter- 
nate expansion and contraction of the cavity of the chest, 
by which the air, as in the case of a bellows, is succes- 
of Thr^^ath lively drawn in, and again forced out through the 
from tb€ lungs. ^jjj(3pipe, throat, and mouth; but without causing any 
vocal sound. If audible sound is to bfe produced, we 
have only to expel the air from the lungs with a little 
Modulation more force, and to make, at the same time, a slight move- 
the top of^the nient in the larynx : — this latter organ being the exclusive 
win pipe. g^^^ ^£. sound, and of all its variations, as to pitch and 

tone. 

But sound in this simple state, is uttered with equal 
facility by various animals, as the cow, dog, birds, <fcc. 
So that, for the purposes of a spoken language, a further 
process is required. The sound emanating from the 
g , larynx, in its passage through the mouth, is partially ar- 
Ariicuiated. rested by the lips, tongue, teeth, and palate, and is, by 
these articulating organs, broken up into those distinctive 
portions of sounds, which are represented by the letters of 
the alphabet, and by syllables and words. 

From this brief statement, it will appear very obvious 
that, to render speech distinct and intelligible, the main 
dependence must be placed, not so much on mere power 
of voice, as on the perfect action of the articulating appa- 
ratus belonging to the mouth. Hence, teachers must per- 
ceive the advantage of exercising their pupils according 
to the foregoing directions. 
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Should the teachers, however, not be competent to train 
their pupils in the elementary principles as recommended, 
nor be able to carry forward the rhetorical instruction, 
based on them, they must, by all means, seek instruction 
themselves from a skilful teacher. For, however plain 
and well elaborate^ may be the treatises they consult on 
the subject, it will only be by practical lessons from the Reading 
living teacher, that they can prepare themselves for per- *" palt^of^"* 
forming well, one of the most important branches of pri- Education. 
liiary education ; and one which has a great amount of 
moral influence in its efiects. For, if reading is the key 
to knowledge, it should be a golden key — not iron, to rust. 
Now, if reading becomes a pleasurable employment from 
the facility of reading well, then it will cultivate a taste 
for books, which may be exercised, not only to individual 
advantage and improvement, but occasionally in the social 
circle, to the benefit of others. The more skilfully one is 
able to read, so much the more will he profit and be im- 
proved by the employment; and, if one reads well, the 
more willing and able he will be to benefit others by the 
gift. It is, therefore, desirable, that the important art of 
reading be well taught. 



Its moral 
influence. 



6E0GR APH Y. 

From the facility with which it may be taught, and the 
variety and agreeableness of the subjects it presents. 
Geography is a pleasing study in the Primary School. 
The varied associations by which it may be impressed on 
the mind, and the facility of tracing its features on con- and agreeable 
spicuous and well colored outline maps, enable the pupil 
to make rapid and extensive advancement in it, without 
abridging the due proportion of time required to be given 
to other studies, and without the expense of books, and 
the burthen to the child of committing to memory tho 
words from a book. 
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How 
Dlastrated. 



The geographical terms or definitions may be taught 
ta£ht orijfy. orally, care being taken to express them in a plain and 
compendious manner, and to refer to the map or diagram 
for illustrations ;. for instance, — 

A peninsula is land almost surrounded by 'water, or 
almost an island : then refer to the map or diagram for an 
example. 

A river is a large stream of water running downward 
to the sea, or into another river, bay, or gulf ; — it runs 
down this slope to this ocean^ or empties into that river, — ?. 
here is its source, — there is its mouth, — ^here it rises, — 
there it discharges its waters. 

Let them observe the analogy in form between an 

LandT Water ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ IdikQ — an isthmus and a strait — a peninsula 
compared, and a bay or inland sea, &c. 

. It is all-important in elementary instruction, that it be so 
plain as to be entirely understood, by being, as far as is 
possible, well illustrated. 

A simple map of the school-room on a black board, to be 
copied on the slate by the pupils, will perhaps best intro- 
duce this study. Then add to it the adjacent streets, 
showing its boundaries, North, South, East and West- 
Illustrate the points of the compass, by requiring them 
to turn their faces towards the point in the heavens w^here 
the sun is at twelve o'clock ; and, stretching forward the 
hand, to say, South ; then, turning their face to the oppo- 
site point, to say North ; and stretching out the right and 
left hands, to say East — West. Then, if they draw their 
map of the school-room looking ttoward the north side of 
the room, they will clearly comprehend the maps fjpom 
which they are to be taught. 

The geometrical solids, a sphere and spheroid, will pre- 
sent to them the idea of the Earth's form. Then a small 
globe suspended from the hand by a twisted string, will 
and its mptions illustrate diumal motion ; and at the same time swinging 
•mau globe, it around, its annual motion may be represented. 
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After this, direct the pupiFs attentian to the map which 
corers the globe, observing that the North end has most ^^ ^e^^!^n to 
land, the South end most water; that, in the Eastern ^j*^®.^*J^®[*{j^ 
hemisphere, the land is broad, stretching East ^nd West t ^"^P- 
and the Western continent, narrow, stretching North and 
South. Such niay form the first progressive lessons. 

It will be easy for the pupil, mentally, to transfer the "^^ ^^^^^ 
map of the globe to a plane surface ; and to perceive plain surface* 
that it is like drawing a portrait or an apple on canvass ; 
and that the map on the plane surface is a representation 
of that on the globe ; and that all maps are outline pic- 
tures or representations of parts of the earth's surface, 
to shew how places are situated, one from the other ; so 
that we may learn particulars about their divisions, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, towns, and cities : and that such is 
Geography, or a description of the earths' surface. 

The first lesson on the maps, should be from the ^at*o?Se 
Outline Hemispheres, with an occasional reference to the Hemi«pherei, 

r 

small globe. 

To familiarize the pupils with the points of the com- Point* of the 

Compass 

pass, first point out the Equator as the middle division of taught th< 
the Earth's surface, considered as a line running round 
the globe East and West. Then point North and South, 
dictating; the pupils' repeating till they are able to tell 
rapidly, at sight, the position of the pointer as it is di- 
rected by the teacher. Then point out the meridian 
separating the Eastern and Western continents ; exer- 
cising them in the same manner till entirely familiar 
with N., S., E., and W. ; sometimes adding the words 
Longitude and Latitude. Continuing the same exercises, 
as naming the difierent divisions of countries, for exam- 
ple : The Gulf of Mexico is south of N. America ; the 
West Indies, south of the United States ; Europe, east of 
the United States ; Pacific, west, &c. 

Continue the use of the map till familiar with the out' 

5 • 



lereon* 
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Principle of 
iissociatioD. 



lines of Europe and N. America, then the teacher may 
Uiiit«d states. Proceed to the Map of the United States ; first tracing its 
boundaries, then naming the States in succession till 
familiar with their names : then take them in divisions, 
— Eastern, Northern or Middle, Southern, and Western* 
After which, point out the principal rivers and ranges 
of mountains ; continuing to name by frequent repetition, 

K 

the relative locality of the States, their capitals, rivers, 
&c., as rapidly pointed out on the map. Notice, also, 
remarkable features of the country ; its slope, and the 
consequent courses of the rivers. 

In the course of every successive lesson from this point, 
the teacher may call in the aid of association, by naming 
the products and staple commodities of the several States ; 
also, historical facts, remarkable curiosities, high moun- 
tains manufactures, &c., occasionally naming each sepa- 
rately, as— That is the Lumber State, — ^this the Wheat 
Sto^6,-*—this the Cotton State, — Sugar, Tobacco^ Rice, &c. 
Here is Gold, — there Lead, Iron, Coal, &c. Then review 
interrogatively (as pointing), saying — What State ? — its 
capital, rivers, mountains ? What products here ? What 
in this State? In this? &c. The rivers also may be clas- 
sified by their courses. All running South, North, &c. 
Those emptying into the Gulf of Mexico from West, 
East. Passing to the Atlantic Slope, name all those 
emptying into the Atlantic, or tributary to its large rivers 
or bays. 

The Map of the United States should thus be tho- 
theroujrhiy roughly traversed, at least as to its topography, before 

taught before *' sr ^ r ^ 

those of other proceeding to maps of other divisions. Taking care to use 
again the Map of the Hemispheres, to shew the situation 
of the United States in respect to other countries ; and 
the position of the four quarters of the world, in con- 
nexion with them. 

Direct attention, also, at this pointof progress, to the 
tropical circles, zones, &c., meridians, and parallels of 
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latitude. Familiarising the pupil with latitude and lon- 
gitude, in the same manner as directed in regard to the the Globe 
points of the compass, saying, (as pointing) — What lati- ** "|^*^Jbod* 
tude? What longitude ? North or South ? What zone ? ^^^*'«j;^p^^^^ 
&c. Communicate, also, by the limits of the respective 
zones and parallels of latitude, the idea of climate, — as 
hot, cold, temperate ; also the changes 'of temperature 

. , . , ,. . 1 /• J. X • Zones, Climate 

effected withm their limits, by means of adjacent oceans, and 
high mountains, broad lakes and forests, desert sands, 
line of perpetual snows, &c. ; also the products and ani- 
mals peculiar to each general division. 

Topography, or the mere locality of places in respect to 
each other, is. so soon learned, through the eye, by the use 
of the usual outline maps, with their bold features and 
vivid coloring, that no great effort of the teacher will be 
required, if care has been taken with the preliminary les- 
sons on the points of the compass, latitude and longitude, 
and the lines and circles of the globe. Much pains, how- 
ever, should be takeh from the commencement of this 
study in the Primary Schools, to give a clear comprehen- ' 

sion of the physical features of the countries, not so well 
presented by the maps. The grade or slope of a country 
should be observed ; its mountains and internal water Geography 
sources, and 'the flow of its rivers, which denote its '"^^^^y^®**"**'* 
physical features. For example, notice the Western 
coast of S. America, where the Andes, with their table 
lands and precipitous descent on the coast, forms no 
basins drained by rivers, other than such as are s^iort and 
rapid, and unfit for navigation. 

Pass to the East of this vast ridge, and point out the niuiualS^if. 
lengthened slope that feeds the expanded Amazon ; and 
then the Brazilian mountains, forming a basin West- 
ward, to send down the Uraguay , Paraguay, and La 
Platte, to the South Atlantic. 

. Western Coaat 

Contrast the Chilian coast, averaging: 120 miles in <^^ n <fc s. 

o o America 

Width, with the broad Western slope of the Rocky Moun- contrasted. 
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tains, traversed by the Columbia for a thousand miles* 
by'jEMte^S* Trace out the great Western Valley, formed by the 
N.^America ^^^^V Mountains and the Alleghanies: showing how 
the waters of Missouri and Mississippi are made to 
course southward to the Gulf ; and the slope East of the 
Alleghanies, coursing all its rivers to the Atlantic Ocean. , 
Observe, too, that the waters of Lake Erie flow North- 
east to Niagara and Ontario, and that that lake must be 
higher than Ontario, and Ontario than St. Lawrence, and 
so on to the Gulf; and the Hudson river is higher at 
Albany than at New- York. 
Elementary A drop of water on a slate kept stationary, as on a 
the subject plane, then set in motipn by a slope, would possess the 
pupil of the idea, never to be forgotten, with this reference 
to the maps, for mountains^ valleys and coast, with the 
consequent flow of the rivers down MIL 

It may be observed that they sometimes course over 

plains, as those of Peru on the Western coast of South 

Example of America the rapid descent to which, forms over its short 

overplaing. plains or steppes, streams swift and shallow, but not 

navigable ; and the waters of the Drave, ^ave, and 

Danube, carried across the vast plains of Hungary, 

though with scarcely a perceptible culrent. 

Necessity of ^ clear understanding of this part of Physical G^ogra- 

iiiustrationi P^y ^^ important, as showing the relation everywhere 

In Elementary existing between mountains and rivers, and between the 

Instruction. ° • ' 

elevation and length of the slopes of a country, and the 
length and rapidity of the rivers which drain it. 

A voyage might be traced out by the pointer, — the 
Se^apr P^piJ naming the localities passed over. Leaving New 
York, cross the Atlantic, East by North, to .the English 
Channel, Straits of Dover, North Sea, Skager Rack, 
Cattegat, Island of Zealand, enter the Baltic Sea, Gulf 
of Finland, to St. Petersburgh. Returning the same 
course, take the West side of England, through North 
Sea, North Channel, Irish Sea, St/Georgfe's Channel. 
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Occasionally name the islands, bays, and sea*ports conti- 
guous, and their commerce and manufactures. 

Such practical lessons would prepare the way for GeCg^raphlcar 
future exercises of a maturer character in the Upper ^°5|^*^the^°" 
Schools; such as the composing of a narrative of a ^pp®' ^*^^°°'®" 
voyage, — say from New York to Lyons, and thence to 
Constantinople ; giving the incidents and commerce 
cojmected with it. 

Should such lessons first be pursued in an elemen- Advantagrei of 

this kind, of 

tary manner in the Primary School, by the methods Elementary 
here recommended, it would not only make their pu- when advanced 
pils more intellectual scholars, but leave them more upper Schools 
leisure in the advanced schools, for acquiring a more 
complete knowledge of Physical Geography, and for Pro- 
blems on the Globes ; and also for connecting with 
Geography (which might well be done) some principal 
facts of General History, which would be a great ad- 
vantage to Common Schools. 



HEADING IN THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 

AH the reading classes receive careful instruction al- 
ternately, by divisions, in the class-rooms, either from the 
Principal or his assistants ; but the lower classes are 
likewise occasionally practised, under selected monitors 
from the classes above them, in a general exercise of 
reading in drafts on the plan of mutual instruction, in the 
same manner as in the Primary Schools. This exercise 
is under supervision of the Monitor-General of Reading 
end one of the Teachers, who not only maintains disci- 
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pline, but passes from draft to draft, pausing to hear them 
read, and suggesting useful hints to the monitors training 
those who may be deficient. This monitorial exercise is 
greatly beneficial to those of the upper classes who per- 
form these duties. It draws on their mental resources, 
invigorates intellect, and trains them to the use of know- 
ledge, by the practical exercfse of what they may have 
acquired, — ^promotes in them active and industrious ha- 

• 

bits, — aiding, rather than hindering their own advance- 
ment, in accordance with the long-acknowledged maxim 
— ^**He who teaches learns.'* Those in charge of this^ 
general exercise of reading in drafts, should be careful 
not to notice faults, nor breaches of order, to the scholars 
themselves, but should address themselves to the monitor 
of the draft. This will encourage him, and also inspire 
the scholars of his draft with confidence in his ability to 
discipline and teach them, and will moreover induce re- 
spect for his authority as a>representative of the teacher. 
It may also here be observed, that, as in the Primary 
Schools, the teachers should duly train their draft moni- 
tors in the requirements and duties of their ofiice. It would 
also be well that the monitor should always read to the 
teacher, in the class-room, the same lessons subsequently 
to be read in the drafts. At the expiration of the 
allotted time for reading, the signal is given for closing 
books, when the draft commences an exercise of vocal 
spelling with definitions, — the words to be selected from 
the lessons read. Though the whole school is taught 
spelling and definitions by the general exercise of writing 
on slates from dictation, as well as vocal spelling, from 
the dictation book prepared for that use ; nevertheless the 
drafts are to be practised in spelling at the close of their 
reading lesson; also the higher classes at the close of 
their reading lesson in the class-room, should be exer- 
cised in spelling from the reading lessons, and required to 
give, the definition of the words as in the connexion there 
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used. They should, besides, have given them an assigned 
tsLsk of several paragraphs in the reading book for spel-* 
ling and defining. For this purpose they should have a 
suitable expositor or dictionary for reference. Definitions 
learned from an assigned task in the columns of a dic- 
tionary are almost always useless ; but the dictation by 
writing, and the methods here directed, will insure profi- 
ciency in spelling and defining. 



WRITING IN THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 

All the children in the school are instructed in this 
branch ; commencing, and continuing to write on slates 
until they can write large hand well, and write a pretty 
even small hand, and form the letters accurately ; when 
they are promoted to writing on paper. The drill for this 
exercise is thus performed : — The Junior Teacher, by sig- 
nal, directs the senior writing class to arrange themselves Preparatory 
in line on one side of the room, and the junior class on the * 
other. He then, by signal, directs those remaining in the 
seats to rise and occupy the rear seats for writing on 
slates. In the meantime, the "Ink Monitor" places an 
ink-stand for every three of the writers on paper. The 
junior Assistant then takes the copy-books of the senior 

« WritinfiT 

class, and the "Monitor of Writing'' those of the junior Matenafs 

class; and each beginning from the opposite side of the ^MinUors. ^ 

room, passing towards the centre passage, places one at 

each seat ; at the same time naming to whom it belongs ; 

when the writer takes his seat, and the " Pen Monitor " 

lays a pen beside each writing book. The copy-books 

and pens ^eing thus distributed; at a signal, they com- 
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mence to write simultaneously: each class under the 
superintendance of a teacher assigned to it. As each 
scholar carefully finishes his line, he lays down his pen, 
and awaits the signal for commencing writing again 
simultaneously. During the time of the exercise, the 
teachers pass along the desks, to observe the writing, 
manner of sitting, &c. The second hour of the session 
is the most suitable for writing, as the movement of the 
hand is steadier, by their rest from the excitement of play 
or active employment that may have engaged them before 
coming into school. 

fThe junior assistant takes charge of the writers^ on 
slates. These write from the painted copy-boards on the 
walls, or from a copy "Written with chalk on the black 
board in front of the teacher's desk. When the exercise 
is closed by signal from the junior assistant, the pens and 
ink-stands are collected by the respective monitors ; then 
he comes again in front, and by signal, directs the slates 
to be put away without cleaning off the writing. Then he 
signals the writers on paper to take their books (opened) 
and arrange themselves, respectively, in the right and 
left passages next the side-walls, when the teacher of 
each class examines the writing, sending out in front 
those who merit promotion to the next higher class, or to 
the select class of specimen writers. The Monitors of 
Writing collect the writing-books as examined, and at the 
close takes the names of those to be promoted: while the 
junior assistant, by signals, directs all the writers to re- 
turn to their own seats. During the exercise of writing, 
great quiet and stillness should be required. This should 
be uninterrupted, except as becomes necessary, by. re- 
quired signals, to direct the exercise, and the instruction 
to be given by the teachers. 
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MAMNES or PRACTISIMO DICTATION IK TBB OTPIK SCHOOLS. DieUtioa. 

The Dictator should be the junior assistant, unless .one 
can be selected from the higher cj^asses, who has a cor- 
rect knowledge of the standard of pronunciation, and PrelimiDtrieih 
who also has a clear voice and a distinct enunciation. " 

The Inspecting Monitors occupy the seats at the ends 
of the -desks or the last seat to the right of the scholars. 
They should be selcQted for their clear enunciation and 
correct writing. 

The Dictator first takes his station in front of the 
whole school, and gives the order, by signal, — ^** Atten- 
tion ! "— ^t which, each scholar sits erect, in readiness td 
write. 

After a short exercise of the hands and arms, which is 
imitated by the scholars, he gives the signal for with- 
drawing the slates from the apertures in the desks ; and 
another signal for cleaning slates. 

Then, with dictation book in hand, he passes along the 
passage to the left of the scholars, at the end of first desk 
of the lowest class, with bis -face towards the Inspecting 
Monitors on the opposite side ; and, naming a class, he 
gives out a word, and spells and pronounces it. The In- 
specting Monitor"*^ of the first desk of that class having 
responded to him in the same manner, the Dictator says 
— ^** Write ;*' — ^when all the scholars of that division com- 
mence writing the word. 

Both Dictator and responding Monitor, in spelling the 
word, should pronounce and repeat each syllable ; and, at Each Syllable 
the close, should pronounce the whole word. rTv^^^^ 

Every scholar in the division should have his eyes fixed pj^^ 
upon the Dictator when he is giving out the word ; and attention to Ihi 

^ . . •* g^ventotne 

in like manner upon the Monitor, when ne responds ; and Dictation* 



* As a cUlm occupies seyeral d«gkf, the Monitor of the Hr^ Degk of the elate 
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then, with his eyes again directed towards the Dictator, 
he awaits the signal, or order, to begin writing. 

The Dictator passes through the remaihing classes in the 

same manner j — giving to each a word. Then, returning 

, again to the first desk, he goes through as before ; and 

repeats the process until he shall have given out as many 

words as there are lines ruled on each slate. 

Words to be ^^^ Several words should be written in colmnn ; and 

incolumn ®^^h Scholar should continue to repeat the same word on 

its appropriate line, from left to right, until another word 

is given out to his division. 

When the last word in the colunm shall have been 

^ written, the Dictator resumes his station in frofit. of the 

M&nner of 

iMspcctUn. school, and says ** Inspection :** when each scholar place^^ 
his pencil beside the slate, and his hands behind him or 
resting a^t his side. 

After a brief exercise of the hands and arms as before, 
on a signal from the Dictator, the Monitors leave their 
3eats, and stand erect in a line in the passage ; while the 
I Dictator goes to each of them, and examines their slates. 

He now returns to the front ; and giving a signal for the 
purpose, each Monitor passes behind the scholars attach- 
ed to his own desk, and marks each word or letter that 
may be incorrect ; and sends to the Dictator such as may 
have been grossly careless and inattentive to the exercise, 
that they may be reported to the Teacher. 

The Inspecting Monitors now remain in a line in the 
left-hand passage, till aftei: a few motions for exercise, and 
a signal is given tp clean slates ; when they return as 
before, inspecting the slates, to see if they are thoroughly 
Cleaning cleaned ; and, on coming to their seats, rapidly clean off 
their own. It is very necessary that all these movements 
be perforrjiftd as rapidly as is consistent with the endin 
view, — to write the word correctly without reference to 
improvement in loriting, 

The exercise is to be repeated until the whole time 
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allotted by the Diary of the school, is consumed. The 
Dictator then appears in front, as at first ; and, by signal, 
requires the slates to be returned to the desks, with the 
last writing on them. 

Let strict attention be paid, during an interval to follow 
each cleaning of slates, to the practice of some bodily 
exercise — consisting especially of such movemen^^f the 
hands, amois, and shoulders, upwards and backwards, as 
shall tend to expand the chest, and to impart a sensation 
of freedom and energy to the system generally. 

Dictation may be profitably varied, by occasionally ex- 
tending it to entire sentences, sttid to punctuation ; also to 
forms of bills of parcels, receipts, &c. In the case of the 
last two, however, their forms should first be exhibited on 
the black board ; after which, the scholar should be re- 
quired to write them from dictation alone. 

As an exercise of a higher grade for the upper classes, 
words merely dictated audibly, without spelling^ may be 
written down, with the definitions. • 
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ARTTHMETIC IN THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 



Those classed in the simple rules, are taught alter- Those in the 

•^ ° Simple Rules 

nately in drafts by monitors selected from the senior and taught both by 
junior classes in Arithmetic, and also in larger divisions in ti)e 

class-rooms 

in the class-rooms by the Teachers. The general exercise by Teachers, 
of ciphering in drafts, is superintended by the Teacher or * 
one of his assistantSj—^-the scholars either sitting on draft 
benches, or standing with the monitors in the passages 
along the walls. A black board is suspended against the 
wainscot for each draft, and all the class have slates and ?J.e*/^o^ ^^ 

Ciphering" 

pencils in hand. The monitors, at the signal given, com- in draft from 

black board 

mence. with an oral exercise ; after which they write an on slates. 



Scholars take 
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exercise on the black board, standing at the left of the 
black board, that the class may copy on their slates as hie 
writes. The scholars of the draft proceed to perform the 

pree«denciraa operation 80 soon as they have copied from the black 
their^¥^rk. board : and the scholar first completing the operation, if 
right, is placed first in the draft, aad the next second, and 
so on tj|kas many as can perform the work are thus placed 
above tne rest. The draft Monitor then directs the one 
at the top, or head of the class, to begin performing the 

^ to^xpSm ^ exercise on the black board, explaining it audibly to the 

the procestes. ^g^ft ; then the secoud takes a part, and so on, till all the 
class in succession have taken part in the exercise* 
The Draft Monitor, on failure of the whole to perform 
any part of the operation, explains it. The higher cla^ss^ 
in the recitation rooms, are practised nearly in the same 

Higher ciawes manner, — each performing an entire operation, and ex- 

taught varied 

precesses. plaining it to the whole class ; when the Teacher con- 
cludes by pointing out other forms of operation that 
might have been employed for the solution of the 
question. 

Instruction in Arithmetic, conducted in this manner, 
becomes easy and intelligible ; a^d the continued analysis 
in which the mind is employed, affords an excellent 
means of improving the reasoning and intellectual pow- 
ers. As this is an important branch of instruction, the 
^"xnSmeiicf Teacher superintending the general exercise in drafts, 
should give exclusive attention to the exercise during its 
continuance, the same as when in the class-rooms. 



GEOGRAPHY IN THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 



All the readers from the 7th to the 9th class inclusive 
Divided into learn Geography, and are divided into a Junior and a Se- 

Seuior and >-« i i . 

iuniorCiftfscs. nior Class, — each having two divisions. The first of the 



♦|! 
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Junior class learns the geographical terms by oral, and 
sometimes by written dictationr with illustrations on the ^"^^^ ^*P** 
outline maps and the hemispheres on the walls ; also*the 
general divisioitt of countries on the Eastern and Western 
continents* The second of the Junior adds to thi^ the use 
of the outline maps, as directed in the Primary Schools. 
The first of the Senior continue the use of the hemis- 
pheres and maps in general exercises. They also extend 
their knowledge of Physical Geography, as before sug- 

Phyiicsl 

gested; and are taught to sketch outline maps on the Geoipraphy. 
black board. The second of the Senior Geography Class 
continue the foregoing, with exercises on the Terrestrial 
Globe, They are also required to draw maps ; to furnish ^ 
geographical written exercises descriptive of voyages ; i>ra^"^Map« 
and to describe orally the distinctive character, physical Geograi?hicai 
and political, &c., of countries, as designated by the 
teachers. 



GRAMMAR. 



Grammar is likewise divided into Junior and Senior JaniorCiaM 
Classes* The first division of the junior class is taught before use of 
Orthography and Etjrmology orally ; and have illustrated *" ^ ' 
to them the parts of speech. The second continue the 
same, with the use of the assigned class book, and writ- 
ten exercises on the slate, vrith the* addition of Sratactical 
parsing. 

The senior class has no division. They recapitulate ^*^°'^*^' 
the exercises of the junior with extension; with the addi- i>ivision. 
tion of correcting fi^lse Syntax, and learning the rules of 
Prosody and Composition.. 

Occasionally at the close of the reading lesson, the Parsing from 
class shouldliave a short exercise in Grammar, from some ^ ^ij^tm,^ 
of the paragraphs read, to teach them the practical appli* 
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cation of the subject. Availing themselves of this impor- 

C/nrA 

to be triven to *^^^ Hieans of improving the intellectual powers, and 

constmction^of acQUstOHiing the expanding mind to analyse and discrimi- 

sentences, nate, the teachers should frequently practise the scholars 

in prose * and poetry ; pointing out the natural order of 

words in speech, and the dependence of words and 

> 

clauses on each other: which fully prepares them for 
syntactical parsing, and evinces their-knowledge of it. 



ASTRONOMY. 

t 

Divided into Astronomy, as the former studies, is divided into Junior 
the Junior and Senior. The first of the junior class is taught the 

ClasBtobe * ^ - 

taught by use definitions orally, illustrated by the Manual Orrerv ; 

of the Orrery. , ^ , , i i . i . i. 

the names of the planets and their relative distances, sizes, 

&c. ; phases of the moon, and the changes of season. 

They should be so familiar with all this, as to illustrate it 

by the Orrery, themselves. 
2nd Division The sccoud of the juuior class continues the foregoing 
^^the use ol ^^^^ further illustrations, and the use of the Class Book 
^^^fr^^^ and Astronomical Charts. 

and Charts. 

The senior class recapitulated the former exercises, 
with the Use of the Globes ; and are taught to farther 
illustrate the subject, by drawings and geometrical exer- 
cises on the black board. 



GENEBAL REMARKS. 



The Teacher, before commencitig the lessons of 

Classes to be _ 

examined' in the day, should rccal to the consideration of the class, 

lessons daily, what was taught in the previous lesson : proposing such 

questions as may enable him to ascertain the degree of 

attention bestowed by each individual. While this is a 
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powerful means of advancing the scholar in his studies^ 
it will, at the same time, be no less beneficial in im- 
proving and strengthening the faculties of attention and 
memory. 

At th6 end of each month, a cursory review should _. General ' 

^ ' "^ Review at the 

betaken of what has been learned in the course of it. end of each 

• month. 

Regular periodical reviews should also be made of the 
entire studies they have passed through. 

The Principal of the school should, by all means, cause 
each one of the classes in his school, to come, in its turn, bvtnra"' 
under hi, «„„ nciee a.d to^cflon. *a. he M.y haveS^-Ss 
an intimate knowledge of its condition and wants. This prfn^lai 
will not only enable him to provide and arrange for defi- 
ciencies, biit will also give encouragement to his pupils, and 
stimulate them to eflTorts for continued improvement. 
This review is the more necessary as respects those pro- TWa especially 
motei from the Primary Schools ; for, previously having in r^pect^to 
been in the highest class of their school, and accus- promoted ?rom 

Prima riPH 

tomed to be constantly taught by the Principal, they will 
be apt to feel discouraged, and perhaps . dissatisfied, irnot 
thus brought under the notice of the Principal* It should 
also be carefully provided for, that they be continued in 
all their accustomed studies, besides having due attention 
' given to their instruction by the Principal : the Upper 
Schools taking up, and carrying out, what was.be^n in 
the Primary Schools. 



SHORT ORAL LECTURES ON TI^E NATURAL SCIENCES, AND 
EXCHANGE OP SCHOOL PRODUCTS. 

This plan of operation was adopted inW the system 
in 1846. It consists in the giving of short oral lee- ^^^^isJe!^^ 
tures on the natural sciences generally by the use of ob- 
jects. It is an extension of the plan of oral instruction 
on the knowledge of common things, as practised in tjie 
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Primary Schools. It incladesy also, linear drawing of the 
DnllliSgir geometrical figures and ordinfiry objects on slates by all 
the pupils of the lower classes, and systematic instruction 
in the art to the higher classes, by ^ Chapman's System of 
drawing. One hour a week is given to each of these ob- 

SystcRifttic 

inttroction in jects ; and Specimens of drawing are prepared for distri- 
bution to legislative and public bodies directly engaged 
in education, apd to schools generally, inviting their atten- 
tion to the subject, and an exchange of products of skill 
^SS'^ in drawing, mapping, and other manual arts ; with the^ 
thus pre|wr«d. exchange also of natural objects^ for forming school cabi- 
nets, to be used in giving brief and frequent lessons at 
times when most convenient, as a general exercise, and 
Short Oral atso in the class-rooms when suitable opportunities call 
ec urw. f^p^ j^jjj admit of it. The healthful,- mental and moral stimu- 
lus exerted by this plan, and the auxiliary it proves to be 
in discipline, commend it strongly to attention. 

The following are the resolutions by which this plan of 
instruction was adopted : — 

** First — Resolved^ That the hour appropriated, one day 
introducing in the Week, to the preparation of specimens for exhibi- 
"* ^** tion and distribution by some of the pupils, be pow appro- 
priated by the whole schbot to drawing either on slates or 
paper : and to the Instruction incident thereto." 

" Second — Resolved^ That a portion of time, not exceed- 
ing one hour in the week, also be appropriated to employ- 
ments incident to elementary instruction in subjects of 
natural science; such instruction to be given by ^Aor^ 
oral lectures, of from five to fiflbeen minutes, at times 
when it may appear most 'connected with other studies; 
or when tin^ can be best so occupied, as a general exer- 
cise.*' • 

•* Tbikd— Resolved — ^That the use of one of the school 
rooms be allowed, not oflener than once a mpnth, for 
meetings of committees of pupils, to confer on the forego* 
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ing subject, and to attend to more extended lectures oh 
the natural sciences.'* 

In furtherance of these objects, a School Lyceum should 
be formed among the pupils of the highest classes. This 
association should be under the supervision of the Princi- Lyceum, 
pal and Teachers. The members should have the privi- 
lege of a suitable portion of time, once a week, for holding 
meetings in the school building. Committees of three or 
four should be organized in the Lyceum, for the various Committee of 
objects of its operations: such as committees on draw- * 7^^°^- 
ings, on mineralogy, on chemical experiments, on corres- 
pondence with schools, &c., &c. General meetings of 
the Lyceums of all the schools or delegations from them. Meetings for 

•^ ° extended 

should meet quarterly, at one of the school buildings, for Lectures, with 

Apparatus. 

lectures with more extended illustrations and experi- 
ments, and for other purposes incidental to the operation 
of this plan. 



OBJECTS LESSOKS, OR INSTRUCTION IN COMMON THINGS. 

/ 

In the foregoing instructions for pursuing the assigned Knowiedg-e of 
studies, the methods suggested have been such as would TMngs! 
serve to render the early lessons in the Primary Schools 
both intelligible and interesting to the pupils. Still 
further variety and gratification might be afforded the 
expanding mind by brief oral lessons, to be given daily, 
with illustrations, generally from objects, having in view 
a knowledge of common things, — ^that is, those things 
which we see around us, hear of, and talk about, — or 
things in general. The cultivation of habits of observa- induces habits 

of observation, 

tion by such a method, makes intelligent scholars. Such 
lessons by extehsion, and consequently increasing inter- 
est, would render the pupils of the higher classes the 
more intellectual as they advance in their studies. Which 
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donneots with 

the plan of 
Oral Lectures 
in the Upper. 



First Lessons 
should be on 
Letters, Words, 

and 
Construction 
of Language. 



itu^iments of 
Grammar. 



Oral 

Instruction 
thereon. 



JPhysiologT. 

JSxternal 

Senses. 



Moral Ssnses. 



charaeteristic would be further strengthened by short orat 
lectures on the natural sciences, as now required to bcgiven 
at convenient seasons in the Upper Schools. The first 
lessons should be on things with which they are most^ami'- 
liar ; letters and words, the things they wear, eat, and use. 
For, although they are familiar with their names and uses, 
nevertheless they are quite ignorant of their nature and 
character. The acquirement, then, of such knowledge, 
will be a new; and continual source of pleasure to them^ 
!l^egin with letters, the signs of sounds ; — the human voice, 
the nature of speech, and construction of language by sylla- 
bles, words and sentences. Make such lessons, as they 
are continued, a means of presenting the elementary 
stages of grammar: the names of all things as being 
nouns ; the words that are added to them to express their 
kind and quality as being adjectives 2 requiring them to 
give an example of each : — ^then conjunctions, as joining 
words and sentences : — all actions, as verbs, — ^those done 
to us, as well as by us : the little words taking the place 
of nouns to. prevent repetition; prepositions as words 
expressing the relations of things, &c., &c. These, if 
illustrated by actions, as speaking, walking, singing, and 
by significant motions, would never be forgotten ; for in- 
stance, by motion of their hands above their head, helow 
their chins, by their side, on their head, behind their back ; 
and to make the preposition emphatic, say — above, below, 
by, on, behind, show the relation of my hands and head, my 
hands and side, &c. They would thus be prepared to 
understand the rule of the grammar which says, " Preposi- 
tions express some relation of different things ;" and so on 
of other rules. Next proceed to the form and structure 
of the body — speak of the soiil, of the external senses, 
the moral sense, — ^the social duties; with evidences of 
the benevolence of the Creator as blended with every 
thing connected with animated nature. Such ideas 
should pervade these lessons generally. Proceed with 
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the manner in which natural life is sustained ; then the 
products of the Earth : edible substances ; roots, grain,' ^iSt Ewthf 
fruit, &c., and artificial things. The Earth's structure, 
the std,rry Heavens. Hints of all these in their order, if 
the lessons are short and simple, would soon impress their 
minds with a great amount of useful knowledge. The 
diligent teacher of these things, will find a satisfaction in 
knowing that the time they may have devoted to these 
short oral lessons, has beei^ profitably bestowed. Besides 
the common division of various substances into animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, they may be again divided into ^ ^2!r*^ nd 
organic and inorganic. The first comprise those beings. Mineral. 
which either have, or once had life, and the organs or 
instruments by which it is sustained,-such as the organs 
for breathing, for circulating blood or sap. and digesting org.,io «.d 
food for the growth of every part. The second comr- ^^^^^^^^ 
prises those objects which never had life, or the means 
of sustaining it. The inorganic or mineral kingdom 
should first be considered, as specimens in this depart- 
ment are more readily obtained. The inorganic king-' 
dom comprises minerals, metals, air, and water. The 
first two are substances from the interior of the earth, u'^ht^first. 
though sometimes found on its surface ; literally, they are 
those dug from a pit in the earth, that is a minef — hence, 
called mincrtfZ^. Metals in their rough state, as dug from the 
mine, being mixed with other substances, are called ores ; Minerals aq^ 
when separated they ar^ called metals. Those most ser- 
viceable to man,* as iron, copper, &c., are not only the 
most plentiful, but most accessible, being found no great 
distance from the surface. The most common and plenti- 
ful minerals also, are those which minister to man's com- 
fort and convenience. There is coal used for fuel : quartz 
manufactured into glass ; Feldi^par, into pottery and china 
ware ; porous quartz or burr stone, grinds our grain ; con- 
glomerate quartz or sandstone, sharpens our cutting instrur o/the^Mincrai 
ments ; granular limestone, gives us quick lime for plaster pr<^«c^<>?»"« 
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and whitewash ; gypsum, hard plaster and a fertilizer for 
the soil ; hydraulic lime, cement ; terpentine yields us medi- 
cine and paints, &c., &'c. These objects would soon be 
distinguished by the pupils, and they would collect them 
by Natural and for themselves, OF a school cabinet. All substances may 
also be classed as natural or artificial. The natural are 
creations or creatures of God, the creator. Artificial 
are such as made by the art of man, — they are called 
manufactures, from 7nanus, a hand, and factum, to make. 
Honey, wax, oil, milk, resin, hair, wool, fur, and fea- 
thers, are natural substances. Paper, cloth, brick, muslin^ 
silk, leather, calico, linen, glass, soap, and parchment, are* 
Example of manufactured or artificial substances. Some of them, as 
paper, linen, and muslin, are made of vegetable sub- 
stances ; — others, such as leather, silk, and parchment, of 
animal substances: soap, animal and vegetable; and 
glass, mineral and vegetable. 

These details, if briefly given by frequent lessons, and 
accompanied by objects, will be well remembered, and by 
increasing the power and habit of observation, will 
become new means of ^ugmentipg their knowledge ; 
while their moral influence will be, to draw the mind 
from vain and trifling thoughts to those which are solid 
and useful. 

The organic, comprises the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. Animals are living creatures that breathe, and 
move about, — walking, creeping, swimming, and flying, 
except in the instances of the lowest order or class of 
them, called Zoophites, or those nearly allied to vegetable 
life : they are a sort of animal plant, remaining and sus- 
taining life in one place, such as sponges, corals, 6oc. 

Animals may be divided into mammals, those nourish- 
ing their young with milk. This class includes, 1st, — 
all animals with four feet, or quadrupeds, (from quartuor,. 
four, a,ndpedes, feet^) such as cows, camels, horses, sheep ; 
2ir^Qtiadrumana, orjoux-heinded {quartuor ajxd manu$).as 
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monkeys, baboons, &c. ; 3d, — Cbtacea, or whale kind, 
(from cetus^ a whale ;) and 4th — bi-manus, or two-handed, 
as man, who stands at the head of the animal creation. 

The next class are birds or bipeds, animals with two 
fe6t. These feed on seeds, some of them on insects and 
on fl6sh. 

Next REPTILES, (from repo, reptum^ to creep.) Of this class 
are lizaards, crocodiles, tortoises, frogs and snakes. 

Next FISHES, or those which live in the water, having 
fins, instead of hands and feet, for motion. 

Then insects, or those divided into three parts (from 
secOf secfum to cut), such as flies, bugs, bees, wasps, butter- 
flies, spiders, beetles, &c. ' 

Next VERMES or worms — which class are soft-bodied 
animals, destitute of limbs— some of them provided with 
shells, as polypus, coral, and shell-fish. * 

And, lastly, mollusca (from mollis, soft), as having no 
bones, and being soft-fieshed, as oysters, clams, &c. 

This general classification of the animal kingdom, will 
excite the love of nature, so characteristic of the young, 
and which it is desirable by all means to cultivate. 

The vegetal^ kingdom also, is organic ; having life, and 
growing out of the ground. They feed, grow, and breathe, 
having organs for these purposes ; but they do not move 
from the place where they grow, with the exception of a 
very few water plants, which rise from the mud to the 
surface of the water to blossom. Plants are sustained by 
the soil in which they grow ; nourishment passing 
through the roots by veins or tubes to the branches and 
leaves, ifec. 

The Teacher should keep a list of the things taught, 
and constantly review it. The reading lessons will also 
give frequent opportunity of bringing this kind of know- 
ledge before the pupils ; and any object around them in 
the school-rooni, will afford a subject for such short oral 
lessons. 
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SYSTEM OP EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 



The system of teaching in the boy's school is applicable* 
in all its parts, to the schools for girls. It will be, there- 
fore, necessary to detail only the method by which sewing 
is taught. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

For instruction in sewing, the girls are seated at their 
desks, arranged in classes according to their proficiency, 
in numerical order. Each distinct operation for different 
kiads of work, constitutes a class, viz : — 

1. Folding down for hemming. ^ . 

2. Hemming, 

3. Folding down and fixing for sewing and felling. 

4. Sewing and felling. 

5. Drawing threads and stitching. 

6. Gathering and fixing on gathers. 

7. Button holes. 

8. Herring-bone stitch. 

9. Darning. 

10. Tucking and whipping, 

11. Marking. 

12. Ornamental work. 

The best workers are selected from the highest class for . 
monitors, and bne is appointed to each desk. These con- 
tinue monitors of the same desk till appointed to a higher 
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c^lass ; and each girl in the class continues to sit at the 
, same desk while she remains in the class. 

There is a General Monitor who superintends all the 
monitors of the desks. 

On the afternoons assigned to sewing, no other exercise 
is attended to but reading ; fpr which the last hour is ap- 
propriated* After sewing, is the usual recess, and mus- 
tering for marking attendance as usual. 

Each monitor is provided with a work-bag for putting 
up the work of the class, which is appropriately labelled 
, or numbered ; and also a thread and needle case, or other 
convenient appliance, for containing a pair of scissors, and 
needles and thread sufficient for the class, and for which 
she is responsible. 

At the appointed time, the whole School being seated in 
the desks in the order of classification for severing, the moni- 
tors, by a signal, assemble at one place, and receive from 
one of the assistants the work and materials for, the use 
of their respective classes. 

As the order in which the commands are given is in^ 
variable, and well known to the school, in place of giving 
them by words, they are given by signal, which is gener* 
ally preferable, npt only in this, but in . all other exer- 
cises of the school. 

The monitory being at the head of their desks, and hav- 
ing deposited their work-bags there, are signalled to pass 
in front of their desks, and give each in the class a needle 
and thread: and at another signal, take the work-bag, 
and distribute to each her work. The Monitors having 
returned to their stations, the Monitor-general says, — 
'• Show work," when each girl shows her work, held up 
in her left hand. The Monitor-general then says — 
" Down," and to the monitors, *' Go on," when they pro* 
ceed to sewing. 

When a girl wants work, she signifies it by holding up 
her hand,) and is supplied by the monitor. Every other 
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want is signified in the same manner, and so supplied. 
The monitors of the desks signifiy the want of work or 
materials in the same manner, and are supplied by the 
Monitor general. 

When any disorder prevails in the class, it is signified 
by the monitoi^ in the same manner, and is attended to by 
Monitor-general or teacher then on duty, as it is an un- 
changing rule, that no monitor leaves her desk and station 
till discharged from duty at the close of the exercise she 
has in charge. 

At the close of the exercise, by signal from the monitor, 
the work is held up for inspection ; when the Monitor- 
general and teacher superintending the divisions, pass in 
front of the desks, and examine the work, which has been 
previously, from time to time, inspected by the monitors 
of the desks. 

At the close of the inspection of work, the mohitors 
being signalled for the same, collect the work and mate- 
rials, depositing them in the worl^-bag of the class, w^hich 
they return to the monitor-general to put up. The moni- 
tors return to the desks, and the school, by signal, repair to 
their usual seats, which terminates the exercise. 

6e;neral remarks. 

Cleanliness, neatness, and order, should be particularly 
enforced during this exercise of the school. The monitors 
therefore should not be allowed to tear the materials when 
necessary to separate them and put thefti into shape for 
sewing, but should, by all means, be instructed to draw a 
thread and cut their work straight. These and other 
habits of neatness and carefulness, should be enforced, 
which will not only have a beneficial influence, but facili- 
tate their improvement in sewing. 

No scholar should be promoted to another class till able 

' to work the preceding stitch with neatness and care, and 

such as have completed their course by passing through 
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the various classes, may be allowed, an the sewing days 
"when not acting as monitors, to exercise themselves in 
various works of taste, in which they may be directed by 
the teacher. 

Great care, especially in large cities, should be taken 
that the children be well instructed in plain sewing, and 
in fixing and fitting their work for sewing— to hem^ fell, 
sew, and darn well, as these qualifications will greatly 
promote their usefulness iu any station. 

Those conversant with the state of the poor, may have 
observed how great an advantage to them is the mere 
knowledge of darning; and how far it tends to make 
them notable and industrious. This fact besjpeaks the 
necessity of attention to this branch in Conmion Schools^ 
especially in cities. 

That the classification and method of the foregoing 
plans may be still farther conducive to such desirable 
ends, the teacher should . be strictly careful that the 
performance of them go on with the greatest regularity 
and precision ; and thereby secure to the pupils not only 
the desired advancement in the knowledge of a skilful use 
of the needle, but the important moral influence of indus- 
trious and cleanly habits, by methodical plans of teaching 
this branch of domestic economy, so beneficial to the poor 
and middling classes of society, and so useful to females 
in any station of life. 

DIRECTIONS & CLASSIFICATION FOR BEWINa. 

FIRST CLASS, 

' FOLDING DOWN FOR HEMMING. 

Girls who have not learned to fold down a hem v are 

* 

placed in this class, and are taught on pieces pf waste pa. 
per, because paper retains the folds better than linen or 
cotton, and is done with more facility by little children or 
beginners. Sewing being taught in the Primaries, where 
the children are small, the use of paper is essential. 

8 
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The monitors of this class are furnished with slips of 
paper about four inches long, and two broad, by the 
monitor-general, at the time that the monitors receive 
work for the girls under their care. 

When the command is given for the monitors to give out 
work, the monitors of this class give a slip of paper to each 
g^l ; and when the general order is given to begin work, 
the girls of this class fold the edges of the paper down, as 
if they were folding linen for hemming. 

Each monitor is ccinstantly engaged in inspecting the 
work of the girls in her desk, giving instructions, and keep- 
ing them employed. 

When a girl has finished the folding of one slip, she 
holds up her left hand as a signal to her monitor, who goes 
and inspects the performance, and gives her another slip : 
and in this way the class is constantly employed. 

.When a girl has learned to fold down a hem neatly on 
paper, she is promoted to the 

SECOND GLASS. 

In this class girls are taught to fold down and hem on 
linen, or cotton. 

Here they are furnished with pieces of linen or cotton, 
the size of the slips of paper used in the 1st class, and also 
with needles and thread (colored cotton, so that the stitches 
may be seen, and the work more easily inspected). 

THIRD CLASS. 

rOLIHNG nOWN, AND FIXINtt FOR SEWING AND FELLING. 

I 

Girls who have learned to hem only, form this class, in 
which they are taught by means of paper first, io fold 
down and fix work for sewing and felling. 

Two pieces of paper are given to each girl, which, when 
folded, they pin together. 

When a girl has learned to do this neatly, she is pn^ 
moted to the 
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FOURTH CLASS. 

SEWING AND FELLING. 

Girls in this class are supplied with two or three pieces 
^f cloth, which they are taught to sew and fell, and which 
they afterwards hem round. 

When a girl can perform the work of this class neatly, 
she is promoted to the 

FIFTH CLASS. 

DRAWING THREADS AND STITCHING. 

The girls of thisf class are furnished with pieces of cloth, 
on which they are taught to draw threads for stitching ; 
to fix the work, and to do every thing in that specimen of 
this class- work. 

When a girl is capable of performing the work of this 
class, she is promoted to the 

SIXTH CLASS. 

GATHERING AND FIXING GATHERS. 

In this class each girl is supplied with a pair of wrist- 
bands (which may be the work performed by herself in 
the preceding class), and a piece of cloth the width about 
three lengths of the wristband, the length three inches. 
When learning to gather, children should be taught to 
turn down the edge in the same manner as the first turn- 
ing for a hem, and then turn it back, that they may leave 
a line to guide, them ; they ought also to divide into quar- 
ters the edge to be gathered and the edge which is to be 
set on the gathers, that the fulness may be equal. It is a 
useful practice for children to count their stitches when 
at work, that they may put nearly an equal number of 
gathers in each quarter. 

After a girl has been taught to gather, and fix on gath- 
ers neatly, she is promoted to the 
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SEVENTH CLASS. ' 

BUTTON HOLES. 

Small pieces of oloth are given to the girls in this class, 
who first double them and sew them round. They are 
afterwards taught to cut the holes to the proper size, and 
to work them. As many holes are cut and wrought in 
each piece of oloth as may be conveniently made ; and, 
for facility of inspection, theholes are wrought with thread 
of different colors. 

When a girl can work button holes well, she is promo- 
ted to the 

EIGHTH CLASS. 

SEWING ON BUTTONS. 

In this class the girls are furnished with a small piece 
of cloth and a few buttons ; and they are practised in 
sewing them on till they can do it neatly. Where wire 
rings can be procured, buttons may be made by covering 
them with cambric muslin, previously cut to suit, and 
afterwards neatly stitched round the wire. 

NINTH CLASS. 

HERRING-BONE STITCH. 

The girls are first practised on pieces of linen or cotton, 
and afterwards taught the use of the stitch by performing 
it on pieces of flannel. This work is principally employed 
in making flannel clothes, to avoid the clumsy seams meide 
by double turnings. 

TENTH- CLASS. 

DARNING. 

This is taught on pieces of cotton or canvass. The 
holes are purposely cut, and the. work is performed with 
thread of different colors, the warji of one color is crossed 
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by the woof of another color, that the work may appear 
more distinctly./ 

. ELEVENTH CLASS. 

TUCKING AND WHIPPINQ. 

, Before children fold for plaits or tucks, they ought to 
have a piece of card the exact width from the edge of the 
frock or cap to the edge of the tuck or plait, in order that 
they may crease it correctly ; and it is desirable that the 
card be an exact square, to prevent any possible mistake. 
When the first fold is made, the double edge should be 
turned down like a hem, and then turned back again in 
the same manner as for gathering, to make a line for a 
guide in running. 

Pieces with three tucks, bordered With a frill, serve as 
specimens of whipping which is also taught in this class. 

TWELFTH CLASS. 

Marking on the sampler of canvass is taught in this 
class, both capitals and small text, and the nine digits and 
cipher. 

When a girl has regularly completed the foregoing, 
having been duly promoted, she is privileged to advance 
to the 

THIRTEENTH CLASS. 

OR ORNAMENTAL CLASS. 

In this class, after having worked a pattern set, giving 
a specimen of each classification, she is taught such orna- 
mental needlework or other works of taste, as the Teacher 
may be pleased to direct. This cultivation of taste and 
skill has a favorable influence on the young mind, refines ^ 
the feelings, induces to good morals, and proves an acquis 
sition useful in after life. 



PART FOURTH. 



MECHANICAL ORGANIZATION, 

)?*0R CARRYING OUT THE DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION OF TM 

SCHOOL. 

^, Great care is necessary in the mechanical arrange^ 

Mechanical • 

Organization, mcnts of the schooI, for effecting that degree of order and 
method, requisite to secure thorough instruction, prevail- 
ing good habits, and right moral influences among the 
pupils. 

Sulyection to order, diligence in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and propriety of deportment among themselves, 

PupiiBtob© should be provided for by such a judicious mechanical 

constantly , . i ti t 

employed- organization, as shall ensure the constant employ- 
ment of the pupils, by duly proportioned exercises ; and 
also, such reasonable recesses during school hours, as 
shall not only invigorate the relaxed physical powers, but 
give renewed spring to intellect, and consequent pleasure 
8h(mfd be^^ort ^^ naental exertiou. For these ends, the exercises should 
and changes of not be too loug ; the chaugcs of exercises should be 

Exercises 

to be effected effected by rapid evolutions, and without bustle ; and the 

with spirit and -, . t i ». i -i i 

without delay, ncw exercisc Commence wrth but little delay, and from 
entire silence and ordei;. 

All this should be methodically arranged by a Diary, ju- 
diciously dividing the thirty school hours among the assign- 
ed studies, &c. A sample of such is given in the Appendix* 
Local circumstances may sometimes, perhaps, require a 
temporary, or permanent change in some of its pro- 
visions. It is, however, desirable, as far as circumstances 

. ^ue°s"u*^i^ admit of it, that there should be a uniformity in these 
desirable rcspects in all the schools. 
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The Moiiitorial System of Organization, offers great 
facilities for this, as well as for what should be the great 
aim and purpose of instruction, — ^** That the business of 
the school should prepare the . pupil for the business of 
life." The precise manner in which an organization is ' 

to be formed for effecting this purpose, is the subject of 
this division of the manual. 

The first consideration is, the qualifications of the moni- 

mm •■ 

tors, which are of two kinds : monitors of instruction— and of two kinds. 
such as are designed to aid in the mechanical operations 
incident thereto. The holding of these stations, should be 
considered a privilege — ^being positively beneficial to the 
monitor himself. He learns while teaching: and his 
occasional employment in carrying out the business opera- 
tions of the school, tends to the development of the Benefit! of the 
higher principles of action, and f o the formation of useful ^ercishig it!*^ 
habits ;-r-of industry, order, method, despatch, self-con- 
trol, and of faithfulness in the discharge of the various 
trusts committed to his hands. These are the benefits, 
which a vigilant and judicious Teacher may secure to 
his pupils by this system. 

The Teacher should keep a list of those of his pupils Teachers 
who are patient, good-tempered, active, industrious, and ^^^^^c^^hole^ 
** apt to teach ;*^ such, especially, as manifest a faculty ^^ fij^hem^fo JTh 
maintaining order, as the representative of the Teacher. office. 
From among these, he should select his monitors : their 
example will have increased influence in that capacity, 
as they will thereby blend more generally with the schol* 
ars, and thus incidentally cultivate in others the same 
habits ; who, thus improved, will becoriie suitable candi- 
dates for monitors, and may also, from time to time, be add- 5*°^^ °i! 
ed to the teachers' list ; and even should they not promise to trained 
be so expert as those who have been accustomed to the 
duties, they may, nevertheless, become useful monitors ''^jj^'^he"^^ 
by proper training in the class-rooms, or at brief opportu- cia»j.roomB. 
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by brief oppor- nities after school hours. Such a practice would soon 

tunities after , i . i . * ^ . 

school hourfc bring them to the desired point of improvement ; and thus 

a sufficient supply of monitors might be kept up for the 

school. 

AU the Pupils ^^ '^'^ ^® perccived, that provision is made for thorough 

^**°^u^*^® instruction to be given to all the pupils, by divisions in 

^ mstructio °^ ^^^ class-rooms, under competent teachers ; by which, 

from the they /thus enjoy the same advantages that are oflTered by 

X e&coers* 

They should other systcms ; beside which, they have, while under eare- 

also enjoy the 

priviieffeof ful supcrvisiou of oucof the tcachcrs, the further privilege 
knpwfedge^by of mental training, by using, for the benefit of themselves 
'"^ othefs." ^ and others, that knowledge they may have acquired. 

-^ By this arrangement, no lessons are at any time learned 

studied in school ; and the whole time is there employed in teach- 
in school. 

ing, and being taught. 

Forms ^^^ ^^^^^ rcposed in the pupil by the various monitorial 

character, arrangements, forms his habits, and gives integrity of 
character, — impressing him with a proper sense of reci- 
procal duties. 
Teaching that By teaching others what they have recently learned, 
inore accurat? the pupils are using the most effectual means of acquir- 
impretses thf i^g ^ morc thorough knowledge of the subject, and of 
fuS^onX^ impressing it more fully on the mind. 

"^^ It should be understood, and so arranged, that monito- 

Monitoriai rial duty should not be considered as lessening opportu- 
lessen tics of instruction to the pupils acting in that capacity ;— 
ot instruction but all phould havc a due proportion of personal atten- 
tion and careful instruction from the Teacl\ers, among 
whom the business of instruction is divided in each school, 
whether of a Primary grade or an Upper School. 
^"Jiimed to^ The precaution is necessary, that the monitors be ap- 
* th °^^ '^°* pointed to teact only what they understand, and the practi- 
understand. ^al cxcrcisc of which, may further develope their faculties. 

While divisions of the several classes are constantly 

forins^ucdon. Under instruction in the class-rooms, and> if it need be, 

also in some part of the main school-room, by a sufficient 
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number of Teachers, one Teacher also has charge of a 
large portion of the school at some general exercise hrve^lTa^r^^e of 
tinder monitorial order,— either reading, writing, dictation ^ general 
geography, ciphering, reciting tables, or in oral spelling, 

1 ^» X* J T_ J* X X' "xi- J n 'x* Oral Dictation 

also sometmies practised by dictation with dennitions and 

i^ -.<».: 4:».^ ' Vocal Spelling 

in writing- * in drafts. 

The Teacher having charge of the general exercise, is 
aided by a Monitor-general of the studies for the time A General 

J ^ Monitor 

pursued, who, while maintaining order by his vigilance required in all 

General 

and activity, is also sometimes engaged in teaching the Exercises. 

drafts (or divisions of classes) ; thus training and discip- Tbe Teacher 
ling the monitors, by reminding them of their duties, and t?ains*the 
guiding them to right methods of teaching omtors. 

Besides these general exercises by only a portion of the , 

school, there are other general exercises of writing and Exercises in 

which nearly 

dictation, and oral instruction, in which nearly all the aii are 

engag'ed. 

pupils are engaged, generally under the Principal in the 

main room. m» • ^ 

They improve 

These general exercises improve the social condition of the social 

^ , ' condition of 

the school. It is therefore always desirable, that all the the school. 
scholars should be convened in the main room at the -^t the closing 
opening and closing of the school ; and, if practicable, exercises, 

all the teachers 

also, that every Teacher be present, and that the Princi^ and{)upiUtobc 
pal take charge of the school at such times. 



mam room- 



Two sets of Draft Monitors should be chosen : one from ^ j® charge!^ 
the highest class of the branch taught, and another from r^^^ ^^^ ^f 
the next grade or division. ^t^b^e^hlj^i^ny^ 

Draft Monitors of Reading should, themselves, read in jyi^j^jtors read 
turn, and occasionally read for those of the draft who ^y^*?- 
read inaccurately, and require that they read again : at corrected 

by reading 

other times, one of the pupils of the draft is required to after the 

J _ . monitor or one 

XIO this. of the p apils of 

On the occurrence of any breach of order which he may Discipline of 
fail to check, the monitor should signify the difficulty by ivfoni'iors* 
raising his hand ; when the Monitor-general of the Exer- difficuuiesly 
cise, or the Teacher then on duty, (they being constantly ^iw !^mL 

9 
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vigilant on this point), repairs to the class, there to adjust 
the difficulty, or to send the refractory to the Principal in 
the class-room, or to register the name of the delinquent 
for the same reference. 

The scholars of the draft, also, may signify their griev- 

Pupilfl T , 

to signify their ances in the same way, and the same prompt attention 

complaints in, , , __, ,, 

Uie same way. should DC given to them, as to the momtors. The scholars 

of the draft may thus obtain redress for any neglect, or 

abuse of authority, on the part of the monitor. 

Proclamation Constant vigilance should be exercised to check these 

**fi€*uenti^ evils; for which end, the Teachers should frequently 

made. proclaim it as a principle in the operations of the school, 

Mwiitors an^ t^aj; all are on the same footing, and that both the monitOT 

pupils have the ^ 

same means of and pupil have the same means of redress, and equal 

/redress* 

power over each other. 

At the commencement and close of these general exer- 
cises, the forming and opening of drafts should be effected 
openSg^drafts ^y signals. At Opening drafts at the close of the ex- 
to be by signals ercise, should they be seated (as at ciphering, &c.), the 
monitor, on rising, directs the draft benches to be arrang- 
ed along the wall as at first ; and also has the books 
Manner of collected by One of the draft. The Draft-Monitor, on 
%«rw8e. receiving them, remains at his station till ther classes 
return to their seats ; when, by signal, he takes the books 
or other appliances, as the case may be, to the Book- 
Monitor, or other, and repairs then to his own seat. 
The Teacher should cause a monthly index of the 
^o?Monitors* various mouitors to be drawn up, — designating the moni- 
prepared. ^^^^ ^£ every department, both of discipline and instruc- 
tion, and have the same hung up conspicuously in view, 
that it may be consulted by all. 

Monitors of every kind should be distinguished and re- 
Monitors of o • 

'' Instruction warded for diligence and success in their several duties of 

to*be rewarded labor and instruction. This should be by certain privi- 

^^'^^^^ ®^*'* leges and honorary tokens, — such as being presented to 

the School Section as successful monitors, to have their 
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names appended to a list of merit to be hung up in the 
school-room ; by dismission in advance of the rest from List of Merit. 
five to fifteen minutes; or by anything else, in the dis- ^^^f^^ 
cretion of the Teacher, that may be deemed a privilege ?^^*^dv!ISaB^rf 
by the scholars themselves. the rest. 

The Teachers, moreover, should avail themselves of 
every opportunity to encourage and inspirit the monitors 
in the discharge of their duties ; and never seem to sus- Monitors to 6e 
pect that the duties of the office are burdensome to them, encouraged. 
By this means they will eleVate the office in their estima- 
tions, and persuade them to a cheerful and active per- 
formance of duties, so beneficial to them as a means of 
mental improvement, and of acquiring good habits. 



EVOLUTIONS FOR GENERAL EXERCISE IN DRAPTS. 

At times, the pupils in the Upper Schools, after recess, Manner of 
repair from the yard directly to the class-rooms and draft drafrsta^M 
stations, for a general exercise ; but, should they be at ^^^exefcSe.*^ 
their seats, the evolutions for the change of exercise are 
thus performed in a quick and orderly manner: — 

The Junior- Assistant, who more generally has the di- , . , 

^ ' Evolutions for 

rection of these movements, stands near the platform, in forming drafts. 

a position to be seen by alL He then gives a signal by a 

clap of the hand, or at discretion uses some other signal ; 

and having the attentive eye of all, he exercises them 

with various motions of the ams and hands. Then bring- 

ing them to entire silence and rest, he says — ** Monitors of 

Drafts to their stations;" at which, the monitors arise, 

and repair to their assigned stations along the wall. 

He then, again signals by a clap of the hands, and says — 

"Look!" and then, by motions, directs those in the 

desks to rise," Step out," — "Look!" — Then, with a 

right and left motion of the opened hand as heUT 

perpendicular, he directs the movements. The sch 

having faced to the right and left, move quickly ou 
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draft stations, and are^ arranged by the monitors in the 
drafts for reading or ciphering, as it may be. 

At the close of 1;he exercise, by similar signals and 
commands, they rise, open drafts to form into line, and re- 
tmn to their seats. 



DUTIES OF THE MONITORS O? INSTRUCTION. 

•V 

The Monitors of Instruction are : — 1st. Monitor-Greneral 
of Reading ; 2nd. The Monitor-General of Dictation ; 
3rd. The Monitor-General of Arithmetic ; 4th. The Moni- 
tor-General of Writing ; and the Draft Monitors of Read- 
ing and Ciphering. Their several duties are as follows : — 

" The Monitor-General of .Reading ^ must be active and 
vigilant: he aids the Teacher who has charge of the 
general exercise of reading in drafts, and performs the 
like duties with him, going from class to class as may be 
required, to enquire into misdemeanors that may have 
been signified to the Monitors of the Drafts ; and referring 
all refractory pupils to the Teacher on duty. ' He also 
directs the attention of the monitor to any disorder in his 
class, or any error in the lesson, — requiring him to correct 
them ; and also guides him to right methods of teaching. 

" The Monitor-General of Dictation^ should be a good 
reader, capable of distinct and clear enunciation, and 
familiar with the spelling columns of the Dictation 
Book. Where it can be so arranged, the Junior Assistant 
Teacher should, generally, perform the duties of this ojffice. 

" The Monitor-General of Arithmetic!^ should be one of 
the advanced pupils. His duty is to visit all the drafts 
during the general exercise of ciphering in drafts, aiding 
the Teacher on duty in the same manner as before stated 
of the Monitor-General of Reetding. At the time of this 
^neral exercise, a division of a class might be put in 
charge of an advanced pupil ; who, while performing his 
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own task in arithmetic, might explain difficulties, rules 
&c., to any of the class who signify the need of it by rais- 
ing the hand. 

'* The Monitor-General of Writing,^^ has charge of the 
pens and copy-books ; assists the Teacher on duty in 
placing them at the writing stations ; and directs the Pen- 
Monitor to supply the pens. He then attends to the 
wants of the class, and aids in collecting the books at the 
close of the exercise, &c. 

^ Drafts' Monitor J' — Draft Monitors are monitors of in- 
struction, who, between the times of their recitation in 
the class-room, aid the Teacher in the management and 
instruction of the school. Their duty is, to teach a draft 
or a small division of a class, under the supervision of 
the Teachers and the Monitor-Generals of Reading and 
Arithmetic, &c. They should report to the Teacher 
promptly those pupils of their draft, who may be fit for 
promotion; and for each pupil who shall actually be 
promoted from their draft, should receive a credit mark 
from the Principal : a certain number of which, shall en- 
title the monitor to privileges, as provided for. 



MONITORS OF THE MECHAXICAL OPERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL. 

Book'Monitor. — His duties are-— 1st. To keep an accu- 
rate list of the books in use of the reading classes at the 
time of his appointment, those added during the period of 
his service, and such as have become useless. 2d. To re- 
port to the Teacher any abuse of books by the pupils or 
draft monitors. 3rd. Previous to school being brought 
into drafts for reading, with the aid of an assistant, to 
have every draft supplied with a sufficient number of 
books; or if ciphering in drafts be the execise, to supply 
the necessary number of Ciass-Books for the divisions 
that need them, and to each draft a piece of muslin or 
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some other appliance for cleaning the black-boards of 
chalk. 4th. At the close of the exercise, with his assist- 
ant, to collect the books, chalks, &c., and place them again 
carefully in the book-closet. 

Street and Yard Monitors, — These are stationed at the 
school door and entrance of the yard, while the school is 
assembling; and at dismission, report any disorderly 
conduct observed among the pupils. 

Monitors of Ventilation. — These observe the Thermo- 
meter during school hours in the winter season ; regulate 
the fires ; and, under the advice of the Teacher, attend to 
the means and appliances for ventilation. 

Fuel and Fire Monitors.— These are to see that the 
wood-racks are filled ; that kindling material is provided; 
and that the fires are made three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the opening of school. 

In the Primary Schools, some of these mechanical 
operations of thci school are attended to by the Junior 
Teacher, with the Assistance of the older scholars. 

The Teacher will further promote the well-being of the 
school, by extending the management by monitors, to minor 
matters : there may be monftors to have charge of the ink ; 
to provide water at the recess ; to record the tardy scholars; 
to lock and unlock the gate. &c., &c. The performance 
of these^services by the pupils, may be so managed as to 
be no loss of time to them, and may well be considered 
a part of their moral and physical training, having a 
bearing on their future usefulness in life. 



APPENDIX. 



VENTILATION. 

Strict attention should be paid to all the means provided 
for temperature and ventilation. During the season of fires, 
the thermometer should be watched, — and the ventilating 
flues, windows, doors, and stoves, should be constantly attended 
to, — and every precaution taken to maintain as pure an at- 
mosphere in the school-room, as circumstances will allow. 
This is not only necessary, for a proper and free action of the 
physical powers,— but it vrtll be found greatly to influence 
every mental exercise ; for, both will partake of either languor, 
or vigor, according as ventilation is neglected, or duly at- 
tended to. 

Before the scholars have been in the room 20 minutes, 
attention should be given to ventilation. First, open all the 
ventilating passages for ingress of air, whether they be under 
the stoves, or elsewhere. Secondly, open all the passages 
for egress; and should these not be sufficient, let the upper 
sash of the window, to which the valve curtain is etttached, be 
lowered 3 or 4 inches. Should the curtain* set outward, all the 
windows on that side of the room may be lowered a short 
space. If the room is not fitted for ingress of air at the floor, 
the doors should be opened, or the lower sash of a window 
most remote from the scholars, may be raised. At each re- 
cess, the windows on the windward side should be raised, and 
fuel added to the stoves, that the room may be warm when 
the children return to their seats. 

• This is a strip of muslin 6 inches broad, by 24 to 30 inches long, which hangs 
flodtmg from that part of the window frame, with which the sash will come in 
contact when raised fally up. 
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It should be remembered, and so explained to the scholars, 
that the air from our lungs is injurious to health, and should 
not be again breathed, but should be permitted to escape out 
of the building. 

The ingress of currents of air, setting strongly upon the 
heads, necks, and backs of children, is highly injurious, and 
should be guarded against ; and here, it should be borne in 
mind, that the opening of the upper sashes, and apertures in 
the ceiling, though intended as means for the egress of air, 
very often produce the opposite effect, of admitting strong 
currents of air inward ; and it will depend on the particular 
direction and force of the wind, and on the degree of the 
temperature of the air of the room, whether the air take air 
outward or inward direction through such passages; — and 
hence the propriety of the foregoing suggestions, as to the 
proper mode of ventilation* 

The teacher should be careful to require all the scholars to 
go out, except such as may reasonably be excused on account 
of infirmity or sickness ; and even these should be required 
to change their places, and to exercise themselve by walking 
to and fro in the school-room. At all seasons, at the close of 
school, all the doors and windows should be opened for a few 
minutes, in order that a pure atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained during the noou-time recess, or at night. A 
thermometrical diary must be kept during the winter season, 
and the temperature of the room noted at the opening, middle, 
and close, of each daily session. Further directions on this 
point are given in the instructions for making fires. The 
window-blinds and curtains are for the purpose of guarding 
against the sunshine, or observation from without They 
should, therefore, be So managed, as only to exclude the di*. 
rect rays of the sun, and kept open or shut accordingly. 
When required as a screen from observation, they should ex- 
tend no farther than necessary for that purpose. Attention 
to these rules will give an air of cheefulness within, so con- 
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genial to the young. It is important, that this fact be im« 
pressed on all — ^th'at air, and Jight, are grand essentials in a 
school-room : let the first be freely admitted — ^and the second 
never causelessly excluded. 



( 
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The ashes should be taken from the wood stoves in the morning 
only, leaving a layer of one inch in depth : then proceed to 
build with the materials after the following manner. Plac^ 
one large stick on each side ; in the space between them, 
place the kindling wood; and above it, the small wood, 
somewhat crosswise ; then, set fire to the kindling, and close 
the stove door. See that the dampers are properly adjusted ; 
(these are so arranged, as to open the draught when the han- 
dle is parallel with the pipe). If the materials have been 
laid according to the foregoing directions, the combustion will 
be free. Should the temperature of the room be as low as 
40°, fill the stove with wood. Under ordinary^ circumstances, 
in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to, 60 
degrees, — at which point it should certainly be, at the time 
of opening school : when the stove may be supplied with one 
or two large sticks. At all times, before supplying wood, draw 
forward the brands and coals with the fire hook.' If there should 
be too much fire, open the stove door,— or, what may be better 
for economy, effectually close the draft at the stove door with 
ashes . By attention to all these directions, the temperature 
may be maintained, the wood entirely consumed^nd the 
thermometer stand at 60 degrees, at the close of the school ; 
which is desirable in cold weather, so as not to subject the pu- 
pils to too sudden a change oftemperature on going into the open 
air. The evaposating pan should be kept clean, and never 
be without water, when on the stove. 

10 
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FUEL. 



The Principal of the male department of the upper schools, 
and the Teachers of Primary Schools, should give a receipt 
for all fuel received at the building. They should also sup- 
ply the sawyer, with measures to which the wood should be 
cut fot* all the stoves. Let the wood be sufficiently short, to 
admit of the door's closing freely. If it is of 'ordinary length, 
it will, by once cutting, give one length suited to the large 
stoves, and one of sufficient length for the smaller ones. 
Should the Wood run longjer than ordinary, one-fourth of it, 
(taking the smallest in size,) must be cut to suitable lengths, 
for the small stoves. One load of pine wood, for kindling, 
will be found sufficient for one department of an upper 
school, — and half a load for a Primary School. This should 
be cut in lengths of about eight inches. Piling the wood will 
require care and watching, to see that it Kes close, and is 
cross piled, so as to prevent pressure against > the sides of the 
wood-house. Faithful attention to piling, win save much 
time and trouble in getting the wood for daily use ; as well 
as, secure the wood-house from damage. This, also, will 
allow of the wood being taken off from top to bottom, by 
tiers or rows — which should always be done ; as it saves 
time, by preserving the Wood-house in order — and inculcates 
neatness, and method, in the practice of domestic economy. 
Before receiving wood again for the season, the wood-house 
should be cle&red, — and what remains be so piled, as to be 
the first burned at the ensuing season. 



% SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 

For a large room, or one department of a Public School 
building, six brooms will be fotind sufficient to 'be in use. 
When half worn, they will serve for sweeping the yard ; and 
when well worn down in that service, will still be useful for 
scrubbing, with water or sand ; and, if properly used by the 
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sweepers, will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, 
pull down the upper sashes, and raise the under ones, on the 
windward side. Let the sweepers be arranged, one to each 
passage between the desks, — and, beginning at the windward 
side, sweep the dirt before them, till it is carried forward to 
the opposite side of the ropm. The broom should rest square 
on the floor, and, with the motion used in raking hay, should 
be drawn towards the sweeper, without flirting it outwards, 
or upwards, which raises unnecessary dust, and wears the 
broom irregularly. The dusting is to be done in the same 
regular manner, allowing a suitable interval after sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting sjiould be done shortly before school-time ; 
if at night, dust the next morning. In out-door sweeping, 
the same rule is to be followed— the sweepers going in ranks, 
and sweeping from the windward. Let the scrubbi^ be 
done by a similar method. When once acquainted with 
these methodical plans, the cleaners will do the work, not 
only more effectually, but with more satisfs^ction and ease 
to themselves — and being a part of domestic economy, it will 
be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do it well. 

RECORDS. 

Well kept records, indicate a well kept school. They say 
much for the teacher, and do much for the scholar ; for, if the 
records are rightly adapted to the end, they become incentives 
both to teacher and scholar. And, in Common Schools, (where 
reports are rendered necessary by legal requirement,) they 
are a source of satisfaction to the Teacher, and Committee- 
men, — ^besides being a saving to them, of much trouble and 
perplexity. 'For these ends, therefore, they should be kept 
with care and accuracy, and by no means be allowed to get 
hehind'hand : thus only, will the teacher be enabled readily^ 
and at all times, to give satisfactory information relative to 
the ^tate and progress of the school. 

The School Records.should be few, plain, and simple ; and 
so arranged, as neither to burden or embarrass the teacher,— 
nor require any explanation from him. 
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The following is a list of the necessary records, both for tli« 
Primary, and Upper Schools ; and annexed, are the proper 
forms for them ; as also the blanks for reporting. 

1. Register. 

2. Roll or Attendance Booh 

3. Clasi Book, {or Record of Lessons and Conduct) 

4. Weekly Report Book. 

6. Yearly Statistic Record Book. 

"Thb School Register" records the scholar's hame, age, 
date of entrance, and class entered, parent's name and occu- 
pation, date of progress through the classes and studies, time 
of discharge, and cause thereot 

** The Roll Book" records the name, residence, daily atten- 
dance, and cause of absence, — and should constantly present 
to Yiew, the original entry H>f age, date of entrance, and 
class entered. 

" The Class Book" records the merit and demerit marks, 
and the lessons recited. 

" The Webkly Report Book" exhibits the daily number in 
attendance, weekly average attendance, number entered and 
discharged, and number on register at date* 

" The Yearly Statistic Record" presents on a single page, 
a tabular view of the progress and operations of the school 
for the year ; and shows in detail, the monthly anil quarterly 
sum-totals of entrances, discharge^, and promotions, — and the 
quarterly and annual register number, and average attendance. 
The blank forms for reporting, should be adapted to the 
school records. 

Observe — ^that it is important, that all records, reports, and 
school documents, should be dated, and signed. Make it a 
standing rule, to fill every blank, especially tho^e in the head- 
ings of records and reports; and'distinctly endorse every paper, 
folding it in the most convenient form for filing ; viz. if half 
a sheet of cap paper, fold it twice across the width of the 
paper ; if a fourth of a sheet, fold it once across. The en- 
dorsements to be thus :— -No. B. (for Boys,) G. (for Girls,) 
P. D. (Primary Department,) P. (Primary.) 
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The foregoing form of a Roll or Attendance Book, is de- 
signed for any class, and ruled in columns for every necessary 
purpose of record, , 

The first column is for the name. 

The Second is for the residence. 

The third, is to show from what school the child has come. 
P. S. is put for Public School ; P. D. for Primary Department; 
P. for Primary ; W. for Ward, and iPr. for Private School. 

The fourth, for the age when entered. 

The fifth, for the date of entering the schooL 

The sixth, for the class first entered. 

The sevcjnth, for the date of entrance to the present class. 

Then follow twenty-three columtis, equal^to the number of 
school-days for the longest months ; each to be headed with 
the day of the month ; (the month to be written above ;) and 
the attendance to be marked daily, thus : \ for the morning 
session; / for the afternoon; and % if late. The marks foir 
each day will stand X X ; the half day, / \ / . After the 
twenty-three columns, is a space, in which, to insert at the 
end of each month, the number of times each scholar has 
been absent, (or, if preferred, the number of times present.) 

The above occupies the left hand page, and the right hand 
page contains the eolumns for additional two months. Thus, 
the open/book exhibits the attendance of each pupil for an 
entire quarter. And, by noting the cause or reason of each 
one's leaving the class, and each promotion to a higher 
branch, we have, from month to month, all the data for filling 
up the Yearly Record, except the number on register and 
the average attendance, — which will be found in the Weekly 
Report Book. • 

As 'a matter of discipline, the calling of the roll each morn- 
ing and afternoon, while all is perfect stillness, and each 
scholar answers to his name, is invaluable. In a school of 126, 
this may be done in two to four minutes. In a larger school, 
of two to four hundred, it will require more time, unless the 
several classes can be called at the same time. 
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III very lai^e schools, where each one has his desk and 
number, the absentees may be marked, (if preferred,) by 
callihg out the vacant numbers. 

Dates in the columns to be by figures ; as /^ /z — ^or March 
and May, 1845. ' 

The Yearly Statistic Record is important, as presenting .in 
a condensed form all required information ; thus saving much 
time and labor, by affording facilities for rendering reports. 
If there be, but a careful entry at the end of each month, o*f a 
single line of figures ; (all of which, except the average and 
register numbers, may be taken directly from the Roll Books, 
if properly kept;) and these be footed at the end of each 
quarter ; and the quarters be footed at the end of each year ; 
we shall have before us the entire history of operations, from 
which, to make out the quarterly and annual reports ; — as 
well as, the reports for each month, or any number of months^ 
whether in the same or different y^ars. By adding the regis- 
ter number at the beginning of the year, to the total of ad- 
missions in the year, we shall have the whole number under 
instruction during some part of the year: and, by the ^ame 
process, may be determined, also, the results for periods of 
any number of months that may be required. 

Ten to fifteen minutes is all the time that will be necessary 
to make out a report from this book, embracing any, or all of 
these particulars. 

* In the Upper Schools, where the changes of desks ,and classes are monthly, the 
teacher may find it more convenient, to appropriate a class book, for the purposes of 
A roll book. 
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DIARY OF SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

The following Form exhibits the arrangement of a Diary 
of Eiercises— 'presenting the proportion of time given to 
the most important studies, the Blanks to be filled up by 

the Teachers- ^to enibrace the following course of Studies 

as prescribed by the By-Laws. 

Spelling, Writing, Reading, Definitions, and questions con- 

cerning the meaning of the author :— . 

Arithmetic, Geography, with the use of the Glpbes, Map- 
ping and Drawing : — 
The Elements of History, Astronomy, Mineralogy : — 
English Grammar, Composition, and Declamation : — 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Book-keeping : — 
Natural History, Zoology, and Physiology : — 

ORDER OF EXERCISES, UPPER SCHOOLS. 



Time; 


1 Period 


1 MONDAY. 1 TUESDAY. | WBDNKSDAY. | THURSDAY. | FRIDAY. 


9 to 5 past 1 5 min^ 


1 Bead and prepare for vhe eiiercises 


9^ to 10. 


55 


GSOGBAPHT 


ASTRONOMY GEOGRAPHT ASTRONOMY GEOGRAPHY 

&tOWER (fe LOWER 
GEOGRAPHY GEOGRAPHY 
CLASSES. CLAS!»^S. ' 


10 to 10| 


45 


ARITHME- 
TIC. 


ARITHME- 
TIC 


arithme- 
tic! 


AKITUME- 
TIC. 


ARITHME- 
TIC. 


10} to IL 


15 


Recess : take attendance and ventilate thoroughly. 


11 to 111 

1 


45 


DICTATION. 


DICTATION. 


DICTATION. 


DICTATION. 


DICTATION. 


ll}tol2^ 


45 


WEITINQ j COMPOSI- WRITING 
ON PAPER. I TION. ON PAPER. 


COMPOSI- 
TION. 

/ 


WRITING 
ON PAPER. 


12ito 1 1 


30 1 


Recess: Dinner. 


1 to2 


60 


GRAMMAR. DRAWING. 

1 
1 


GRAMMAR, 


DRAWING. 


GRAMMAR. 


2 to 2| 




READING. 


READING & 
HISTORY. 


READING. 


READING <& 
BISTORY, 


READING. 


2{to2 1 


15 1 


Absentees sent for : closing school. 



Blankoy for partioalar arrangement of Classes, to be filled up by the Teacher* 
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DIARY Off EXERCISES. 



FOR PRiniARir SGHOOIiS. 



at 9 to 9J 



9} to 10 

10 to lOi 
10} to 11 

11 to 11} 
11} to 12 

12 to 12} 
12} to 1 

1 tol} 
1} to 2 

2 to 2} 
2} to .3 



Read the /Scriptures, not to exceed 5 minutes. 
Then other opening exercises, and Oral In- 
struction collectively. 
Read and spell in Drafts. 
Dictation (for Writing on Slated.) 
Recess and Oral Instruction. 
Read and Spell in Drafts. 
Writing Copies Drawing, &c. 
Recess for Lunch. 

Oral Instruction in Tables and Common things. 
Read and Spell in Drafts, 
Dictation for Writing on Slates. 
Read and Spell in Drafts. 
Dictation. 



In Dictation, the First Class practice on the letters under 
a Class Monitor. The 2d and 3d^ Class practice from the 
Dictation boards, the word to be distinctly given out and 
spelled, by the one in charge of this exercise ; the children 
all respond, thei^ write. 

For the 4th 5th and 6th Classes the Dictation Book is to 
be used^ or otherwise, with definitions, one at the head of 
each Class only to respond. Five words to be thus written, 
then inspect, clean off slates, and so continue the exercise. 

It is desirable that the reading drafts should not consist of 
more than six, and so arranged and conducted that all shall 
have their eyes constantly on the Lesson card, ready to cor- 
rect every mistake oif letter word or pronunciation. 

The exercise of dictation, and also that of reading in drafts 
should be conducted by the Teacher and Assistants alter- 
nately. While the one is thus in charge of the school, the 
other will be employed with a large class ; but under such 
arrangements that each class in turn shall come under the 
immediate instruction of the Teacher, as well as the 
Assistant. 

NeW'Y(yi% February, 1850. 



/ 
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BLANK FORMS FOR MAKING RETURNS AT THE AN- 
NUAL EXAMINATIONS OF THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

The Teacher will have the Library Books called in, and the Blanks filled in readi- 
nass for the Examination, and eme side of the slate the Scholar's Writing; on the 
other Geometrical Drawings. ^^ 

. . ■ ' ' , .. = 

Reports that the Number of Scholars 

under and in the Class 6 



Public School No. 

Yearly Average, ........ 

Present at Examination, 



(I 



if 



8 
9 



Register total, 



New-York, 








185 


\ 


f 








Te 


ACHER. 


Names ot the 
Scholars that you 
offer for examina- 
tion ' in the 8th 
Class. 
Do. do. 9th Class 

Check opposite 
the name in the 
column in which 
the pupil is exa- 
mined. 


Date of entering "-" 
School. 


Class entered. 


• 

o 
o 

■*» 
iA 

2 


Date of entering the 

Class. 


Date of entering Rule 
of Three. 


Date of entering 
Grammar. 


Date of entering 
Geosrraphy. 


Date of entering 
Astronomy. 


Date of entering 
Alofebra. 


Date of entering 
Geometry. 


Date of entering 
Trigonometry. 


Date of entering 
History. 


Date of entering 
Book-keeping. 


\ 





ANNUAL EXAMINATION BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

For filling the colnmn " whkrx from," see form for Primary Schools on the next page. 

The Teacher will have the Blanks filled in readiness for the Examination, and one 

side of the Slates with the Scholar's Writing. 



Public School No. 

Yearly Average, 

Present at Examination. . . . 



kew-Yor#, 



Reports that the Number of Scholars 

under and in the Class 6 

7 
8 
9 



(C 

(( 



l( 



(( 
(( 



Register total, 



185 



TjCACH^B. 



Names of the Scholars in the 
6th and 7th Classes that you 
offer for Examination. 


AGE. 


\fH£RB FROM 


Class entered with, date, and 
date of promotion— in fi- 
gures thus «_ is May 1844. 




V 


Class 6 


Class7 




' 


^ 


« 


/ 
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BLANK FORMS FOR MAKING RETURNS OF THE 
SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINA'HON OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 

The Teacher will have the Blanks filled in readiness for the Examination, and one 
side of the slate with the Scholar's Writing ; on the other, Geometrical Drawings. 

Primary School No. Reports^ that the Number of Scholars 



Yearly Averag-e, 

Present at Examination, 
6nDO. .promo, thro, class,.. 
6rao. promo, to P. S., . . . 
Of which to B. No, 

«* " G. " 

" ** W. *' 



New-York, 



185 



in the class, 


1 


C( 


2 




3 


I( 


4 


(C 


6 


(t 


6 


Registered total* . . . 


• 


Teacher 



It is required that the column "From What School," have the entries made in 
the following manner : — The letter in Rodaan Text, thus ; — Pr. for private ; F. first 
Sch. ; Rd. for re-entered ; P. 4, for primary 4,; P. D. 5, for Primary Department 
5 ; P. S. 7, for Public School 7; W. for Ward School ; N. k. for not known. 

Room should be left on the right hand, in the columOj '* Date of Entering,", for the 
number of months since entered. 



Names of the Scho- 
lars that you offer 
for Examination. 


a 

1 

*■'■ i 


Where from, (thus,) 

F. f if 
P.D. 5 )h? 


Class first entered, with date, and date of 
promotion through Classes— in figures 
ihuu ^is May, 1843. 




Classl 


Class2 


Class3 


Ciasa4 


ClassS 


ClassG 


• 


J 








• 


f 


« 
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The following are forms of the wie'ekly diaries, to be sent 
home for . examination by the parents — tg be returned, 
signed by one of them. 

*^ KWiWLEBaE la THX TBEASUBE OF THE itflND. '> 



Durin^^ the past week there were, . . . 

At which " was present, 

•* *• absent,....^.. 

" " late,.... , 

Having lost thereby during the week, . . . 

During the time present made 

Of which were very good 

" pretty good 

. « . bad, 



Hie general deportment was 

Examined 
— Dept P. S. No, 



School Sessions, 



Mihutes, 

HAirs, 

Recitations, 



Teaghbi. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. ( ) 



Report of 



from 



to 



Has failed in lessons times. 

Has been noticed for misconduct times. 

One of the parents will please signihis^ ) 
QTid return it on the next school day. \ 



Has been late at school times. 

Has been absent froin school times. 

Tkacheb. 



EXAMINED 
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ARITHMETICAL KEY. 



Arithmetic, is the art of computing by nmnbers. Its five 
principal rules are, Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication and Division. Numeration is the art of expressing 
numbers by words or figures. 

One, Two Three, Fonr, Five, Six, Seven Eight, Kine, Cipher . 

The figures are, 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

The value of figures depends on the place in which they 
stand when written together, thus : 
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In the above, number 1 in the first place denotes one unit, 
or one ; 2, in the second place denotes 2 tens, or twenty ; 3, 
in the third place denotes 3 hundred, &c. 

To read any number expressed in figures — ^first separate 
the numbers into periods of three figures each, from the right 
to the left, and call the first three, units ; the second three, 
thousands ; the third three, millions— then read each division 
as if it stood alone.. 

The teacher will now exercise the scholar, first in writing 
numbers in words, and then in figures. 
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ADDITION, 



Teaches to find the amount of several difierent numbers — as 
two, three and five, make ten. It is performed thus ; write 
units under units, tens under tens, &c. Then add upwards 
the units, and find how many tens are contained in their sum ; 
write down what remains more than those tens, and carry as 
many to the next column as there are tens in the first. Add up 
the second column with the number carried, as before, and pro- 
ceed in t£is way, till the whole is finished, writing down the 
total amount of the last colunm. 

The work may be proved by beginning at the top, and 
adding all the columns of numbers, downwards, and if the 
sum is the same as found by adding upwards^ the work is 
right. 

Observe, Before the scholar finishes addition, he should 
be taught to add rapidly, merely naming the results, thus : 
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7-13-18-22-23-26, set down 6 and carry 2. 
2-8-15-24-32-36-42, set down 2 and carry 4. 
4-.12-2'i-23, • set down 3^ and carry 2. 
2-6-9, set down 9. 



The following exercises are to be dictated to the pupils, 
each having a slate. Sometimes the exercise may be written 
on the Black Board, when each pupil should successively take 
part in performing ihe operation audibly. No other exercises 
should be given them, till they have practised all those con- 
tained in the Arithmetical Key. 
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SUBTRACTION, 

Teaches to take one number from 
another to find what number is left. 
It is performed thus : — Place the 
smaller number under the larger; units 
under units, tens under tens, &c. 
Begin with the units, and take the 
lower figure from the upper, and place 
their difference immediately under the 
units. If the upper figure be less than 
the lower figure, add ten to the upper 
one, and place the difference between 
them under the units as before, and 
carry one to the next figure at the 
bottom, and proceed thus till it is 
finished. 

The upper line is called the minuend, 
the lower the subtrahend, and the num- 
ber obtained the difference or re- 
mainder. 

The sum may be proved by adding 
the remainder to the subtrahend, and if 
the sum be like the minuend, the work 
is right. 

SUBTRACTION. 
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SUBTRACTION 
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MULTIPLICATION, 

Is a short way of performing Addition. The multiplier is 
the number to be multiplied by. The multiplicand is the 
number to be multiplied. And the number produced is the 
product It is performed thus: — Place the larger number 
uppermost, and then set the multiplier under it, units under 
units, &c. ; and multiply each figure in the multiplicand by 
the multiplier, beginning at the units place, and carry for ten 
as in addition. If the multiplier consists of more places than 
one, multiply in the same manner by the tens, hundreds, &c. 
in the multiplier, observing to put the first figure of each 
product, directly under the figure by which you multiply, 
then add all these products together, and their sum will be 
the required product. 

The work may be proved by multipljing the former mul- 
tiplier by the multiplicand; if the product agree with the 
first, the work will be right. 

MULTIPLICATION. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 
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DIVISION, 

Is a ihort way of performing Subtraction, and sbows bow many 
times one number is contained in anotber. Tbe number we di- 
vide by, is called the divisor, tbe one wbicb we divide, i?ie dividend j 
and tbe number of times tbe dividend contains tbe divisor, is called 
the quotient. Wben tbe divisor is less tban 13, we use short division, 
wbicb is tbus performed : find bow many times tbe divisor is con- 
tained in tbe first figure or figures of tbe dividend, and place tbe 
result immediately under tbat figure, and wbat remains suppose to 
be placed directly before tbe next figure of tbe dividend, and tben 
inquire bow many times tbese figures will contain tbe divisor, and 
place tbe result as before. Proceed in tbe same manner till it is 
finisbed. 

If tbe divisor exceeds 12, tbe operation is performed by Long 
Division, tbus : find bow many times tbe divisor is contained in tbe 
smallest possible number of figures at tbe left of the dividend, and 
place tbe quotient at tbe rigbt of the dividend, tben multiply tbe 
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divisor by the quotient, and subtract the product from the figures 
divided. Bring down the next figure of the dividend to the right 
of the remainder, divide as before, putting the quotient to the right 
of the other, &c. The work may be proved by multiplying the 
divisor by the quotient, adding the remainder, if any ; the product 
will be the same as the dividend. 

DIVISION. 
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FIGURES. 

/2S4' 6 (^ J ro fO // f2 

These model figures have been prepared, after carefully cou" 
suiting several skilful accountants, and afterwards approved 
by highly competent judges, who also concurred in opinion that 
the style of figures adopted should be plain and unadorned, 
so that mistakes may be avoided, which sometimes involve 
important results. Habits of precision in the Primary 
Schools, will secure success in this respect, which is espe- 
cially necessary in a commercial metropolis. 



SYSTEM OF WRITING. 



^O'^AAAA/WW^O AAAAM .VNAO «»W»/»<M<^ « 



The fotlomng System of Writing is to be taught by Lecture, the Lessons 
being presented on the Black Board, before the whole Class or School.-^ 
When the pupils are advanced to joining hand, the copies are also to be 
written on the Black Board, 

Ques. By which letter do you regulate the pFoportions and 
curves of the other letters ? 

Ans. The letter O. 

Ques. What should be the breadth of the O ? 

Ans. It should be equal to half its length, 

Ques. How should the curves of the other letters be 
formed ? 

Ans. They should have the same breadth as the O. 

Ques, How broad should be the loops or folds of the j, gj 
or y? 

Ans. The same breadth as the O. 

Ques. What should be the length of the first class of let- 
ters which extends above the short letters viz; t, d and p ? 

Ans. One O and a half long, or half an O above the short 
letters. 

Ques. What is the length of the next class ? 

Ans. Twice the length of the O. 

Ques. How far should the stems of the p and q extend 
below the line ? 

Ans. Once the length of the O. 

Qttes. How far must the length of the j, g and y, extend 
below the- line ? 

Ans. Once and a half length of the 0. 

Ques. Where should the hair-stroke of the loops cross the 
body-stroke ? 

Ans. In the middle* 
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Ques. In the bottom turns of the i, u, and t, &c., what 
portion of the space should be devoted to the curve ? 

Ans. One quarter of the space of the short letters. 

Qtie8. What portion of the space ought to be devoted to 
the upper turns of the m, n, v, &c ? 

Ans. The same as to the bottom turns i, e, — one fourth. 

Ques. What portion should be devoted to the attainment 
of the full shade at the top of the m, n, v, &c. ? 

Ans. One fourth. 

Ques. What portion ought to be devoted to the decrease 
in the shade of the i^ u, t, &c. ? 

Ans. The same as to the attainment of the full shade, or, 
one quarter. 

Ques. What should be the height of the capital letters 
for text hand ? 

Ans. As high as the stems of the b, h, k, &c., or twice as 
high as the O. 



QUESTIONS FOR RUNNING HAND. 

Ques. By what letter do we regulate the breadth of the 
curves and proportions of the letters in fine hand ? 

Ans. The O. 

Ques. What are the proportions of the O ? 

Ans. The breadth should be equal to half its length. 

Ques. How should the curves of the other letters be 
formed ? 

Ans. They should have the same breadth as the O, includ- 
ing the turns of the ascending and descending loop letters. 

Ques. What should be the height of the first class which 
extends above the short letters, viz : the d, t, and p, &c. ? 

Ans. Twice the length of the O. 

Ques. What should be the Jength of the loop letters ? 

Ans. Twice the height of d, p« and t. 

Ques. How far should the p and q extend below the 
line T 
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Ans. Twice the length of the O. 

Ques. How long should the ascending loop letters be, 
compared with the descending ? 

Ans. The same. 

Ques. What should be the height of the Capital Letters 
in ordinary writing ? 

Ans, The same as the loop letters. 

Ques. What should be the distance between words in 
jordinary writing ? 

Ans. The space of an m« 

Ques. What should be the distance between sentences ? 

Ans. The space of 2 m's. 



QUESTIONS FOR CAPITALS. 

Ques. What should be the form of those capital letters 
whose bottom curves turn to the left f 

Ans. A circular form. 

Ques. How high should the curve be formed f 

Ans. Half as high as the letter itself? 

Ques. What form should be given to those letters which 
end with a curve turning to the right ? 

Ans. The form of Capital O. 

Ques. How high should this curve be made ? 

Ana. Half as high as the letter. 

Qites. With what characters should we commence the 
capitals F, H, K and T, &c. ? 

Ans. A character similar to the semi-capital N, 

Ques. With what characters do we end the N, V and W ? 

Ans. With a character similar to the small i. 

Ques. In what place should the hair-stroke cross the body 
of the C, E, H, K, L, S and X ? 

Ans. In the middle. 
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ICr The following is a list of words for the Large Copy Boards 
usually placed against the walls, beneath, or above the, window frame. 



Emulation is laudable. 
Gratitude evinces worth. 
Celebrate virtuous actions. 
Freedom is man's right. 
Liberty is invaluable. 
Hear sound argument 
Let all your diversions be innocent 
Useful employment yields pleasure. 
Adorn your mind with learning. 






Imitate the honest man. 
Knowledge is treasure. 
Deal justiy with all. 
Bestow praise on merit 
Maintain moral habits. 
Neglect no means of improvement 
Prevention is better than cure. 
Religion is the foundation of peace. 
Thou God seest me. 



05- The following form, which designates the Monitors from week to week, 
is placed cm a card, and hung up in the School-room, The oblong spaces 
represent cards to be inserted in an opening on the larger cardr^he names 
written thereon in pencil, and changed as required, 

NAMES AND OFFICES OF MONITORS. 



MONITOBS OF ORDER AND INSTRUCTION. 



iBt Monitor of Order. 








Monitor of Reading. 










2nd « 


. 






" Arithmetic, 












3rd « « 








" Dictation. 












Teacher's Monitor. 








Assistant's Monitor. 




MONITORS 


OF 


BUSINESS. 




Late Monitor. 








Book Monitor. 












Stoir " 








Ink <• 












Yard ** 








VentUation&fire" 












Street " 








Water « 












Door « 








Broom, &c, " 










^ 


Pen " 








Pencil « 



" A PLACE FOR EVB»yTHINO, AND KVBBYTHINO IN JTB FZ.ACS." 
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LIST OP APPARATUS, (fcc. FOR A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

An Alphabet Boards with the letters in writing character 
and Roman Text. 

A moveable Black Board. 

Numeral Frame- 

A foot rule. 

A Spelling Stick, with dissected letters. 

A five inch globe, with a hook to suspend it from a string. 

A set of Outline Maps. 

A box of Geometrical Solids. 

A box of Minerals, (28 specimens,) viz : — 1. Quartz. 2. Fel- 
spar. 3. Mica. 4. Granite. 5. Homblend. 6. Sienite.^ 
7. Pudding-stone. 8. Burr-stone. 9. Sand-stone. 10. A 
crystal of Quartz. 11. Granular Limestone. 12. Compact 
Lime. 13. Statuary Marble. 14. Gypsum. 15. Hydraulic 
Lime. 16. Rhombic Spar. 17. Serpentine. 18. Precious 
Serpentine. 19. Soap-stone. 20. Talc. 21. Asbestos. 22. 
Lava. 23. Pumice-stone. 24. Coral. 25. Organic remains, 
26. Iron ore. 27. Anthracite Coal. 28. Bituminous Coal — and 
a small cabinet of natural and artificial objeets, for illustrat- 
ing common things. 

LIST OF APPARATUS, &c. FOR THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 

The alphabet in vtrriting characters^ and the Hemispheres, 
on the walls. 

Moveable Black Boards, and others affixed to the walls. 

Maps. 

Twenty inch Celestial and Terrestrial Globes. 

A manual Orrery, (to move by hand.) 

A five inch Globe with moveable horizon, rings of stars, &c; 
with apparatus for illustrating the orbit, plane of orbit, incK- 
nation of orbits, nodes, &c. 
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DICTATION BOARDS. 

The following is the list of words for the purposes of Dic- 
tation — ^the Boards on which they are painted are f of an inch 
in thickness, all of the same width, but of four different 
lengths — each board has a brass socket inserted in the lower 
edge, to prevent its wearing by moving on the pivot on which 
it is placed when in use. They are kept in a box 19J by 14J 
and 6 inches deep — on the sides of the box are grooves, for 
the purpose of separating the Boards, and preventing them 
from rubbing. The Dictation Boards, are also used as writing 
copies. 

riRST SET, 

7 by 6- 




no 

go 







of 
of 



SECOND SET. 

Shy 6 






eye 
ear 





* The word! in italiei are on the reverie of the Board. 
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• 






THI 

11 


RD 

- I- 


SET 
6. 


• 






pink 
rose 




rain 
snow 


cake 
bake 


hand 
foot 






•* 




pail 
hail 




look 
gaze 




ship 
boat 


ford 
bird 
























brave 
cave 




head 
hair 




mary 
girl 












rouB 
1^ 


LTH 

t by 


* 

; SET 
6. 




jump 
quick 




lard 
tallow 




brother 
sister 


uncle 
aunt 




father 
mother 




leaf 
leaves 




flour 
flower 


calf 
calves 












beef 
mutton 


M 


fifth 
rdnth 




butter 
cream 


cheese 
milk 
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SYNOPSIS OF THEMANUAL 



FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



FIRST. . 



1. The official records of the school should be duly written up, 
viz : — The Register, Weekly Report Book, Class Books^ and Annual 
Statistic Record. 

2. The Weekly Report Book should be closed loeeklyj on Fri- 
day, P. M. 

3. Promotions through the classes should be noted, when the 
pupil enters the lowest division thereof. 

SECOND. 

1. In teaching the Lesson Cards, the pupils are to name the 
consonants on the side margins, and the vowels at the top, as 
pointed out to them ; and then to pronounce the syllables as found 
in the paragraphs ol the Lesson. 

2. They should also name the Letters in series, till they acquire 
a knowledge of their regular order. 

3. Spell (with the books opened) all the difficult words of the 
lessons before reading. 

4. When reading, do not require the pupils to spell the words 
they cannot pronounce. 

5. At the close of the Exercisei, question them on the subject of 
the reading lesson, 

THIRD. 

1. Dictation should be taught three half hours daily. 

2. In the 2d, 3d, and 4th classes, the Dictation Boards are to be 
used : Thus, the Teacher says, ** Look," then pronouncing the 
word, points to each letter — again pronounces it, and says, " write." 

3. When perfect in this process, the pupils are required to 
write the words from the Dictation Board, without having the let- 
ters pointed out ; and after that, they write the words as pronoun- 
ced, without the use of the Board, and then other easy words in the 
same manner. 

4. The 5th and 6th classes should also write the regular list of 
words« adding the definitions as dictated by the Teacher. 
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5. These classes are also to be exercised in writing from Dic- 
tation those words of the spelling columns found on the Lesson 
Cards, which are distinguished by a separating line. 

6. In the lowest classes, all should respond simultaneously to 
the word dictated. But in the highest classes, the response is to 
be made only by the pupil at the head of the class : and lastly, 
they should write words from dictation without any response. 

FOURTH. 

1. All the pupils from the abecedarian to the highest class, 
should pass alternately into the class room, in large divisions, and 
should there have their lessons explained and illustrated by varied 
methods. 

FIFTH. 

1. The Teacher should give some time during school hours, or 
afterwards, to special drill of the Draft Monitors, to teach them the 
duties of thsir office, and practice them in the methods of teaching. 

SIXTH. 

1. The scholars are to perform all the exercises of the Arithme- 
tical Key, before proceeding to any other arithmetical exercises. 

2. The Teacher should dictate the regular series of sums in each 
rule, — and as each line of figures is written, it should be read by 
the pupils before proceeding to add, subtract, &c. 

3. The Tables should be first taught them by dictation, and ex- 
plained by the numeral frame, marks on the black board, the cubic 
solids, and other familiar illustrations, before allowing them to use 
the Table Book. 

4. Teach them to add without connecting the process, by re- 
peating each number, thus : two ^nd three are five, and 6 are 11 : 
but say, two, ^ye^ eleven : and in setting down the result, let them 
understand that they set down all over 10, and carry one for every 
ten to the next line. 

5. Require them to correct errors audibly, at the same time sig- 
nifying it by raising the hand, as an evidence of attention. 

6. Examine them by the following methods : first, each taking 
part in the process, while performing the whole on his own slate. 
Second, by an exercise on the black board, each performing partj 
or the whole of the process aloud : and lastly, let each perform the 
work silently on their own slate — then examine the work, and ap- 
prove the result. 

7. Observe whether the figures are correctly arranged, and if 
they are formed after the model figures. 
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BfiYENTH. 

1. In the general drill of the school, place yourself in a position 
at, or near the platform, so as to be seen by all. Use the Turkish 

' signal (clapping the hands,) requiring the pupils then to look. 

2. On these occasions, signals should be used instead of orders 
given. 

3. In arranging the school when in draft, or at their seats, do 
not guide them by the hand, instead of by signal. 

4. In correcting errors or any disorder in the drafts, when you 
are supervising the general exercise of reading in drafts ; do not 
correct the pupils yourself, but address the Monitors of the drafts^ 
requiring it of them. 

EIGHTH. 

1. In sitting to write from Dictation, or to write copies, see that 
the slate is placed with the left end opposite the centre of the 
breast ; and that the slate is parallel with the desk. 

2. Direct the pupils to sit erect, only inclining the bead, the feet 
flat on the floor. 

3. At dictation, they should write the. words in columns, and 
write them quickly. 

^ 4. At each interval of cleaning slates, go through a suitable 
drill for physical exercise, before writing again. 

5. The sponges should be used simultaneously at a signal, and 
the last written exercise allowed to remain on the slate. 

NINTH. 

1. In seating the classes, give each pupil a seat of the appro- 
priate height, as far as practicable, viz : seating the small ones in 
front, and the tall ones at the rear desks. 

2. Give each pupil also his appropriate number in the School- 
room and the yard. * 

3. Every movement for change of exercise, should be done 
quickly, and the next exercise should proceed without any delay. 

4. One or more of the Teachers should accompany the children 
to the yard, and they should there be specially trained to decent 
habits. 

TENTH. 

1. The children should generally be allowed ft'eedom to play 
as they please; but they may occasionally be trained to little 
amusing games of exercise under the direction of a Teacher, with 
singing, jumping, &c. 

2. Special provision should be made for daily cleansing the 
privy ; dry-sanding the floor, and occasionally scrubbing it with 
wet sand. 
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3. When there is a water drain (for the boys,) a bucket or two 
of water should be thrown into it daily. 

4. In general movements the children should keep their hands 
at their sides, though they may be sometimes allowed to place them 
behind crossed on the hips, and occasionally to use them in 'clap- 
ping. 

5. In going up and down stairs, they should move in a single 
line, allowing each to put the right hand on the rail or balluster. 

The Monitors should be duly encouraged by expressions of ap- 
probation ; by the grant of special privilegesi and by commending 
them to the school sections. 

ELEVENTH. 

1. In teaching Common Things, objects should be used as fre- 
quent as possible, and definitions given in a brief and clear man- 
ner, and in all oral instruction, cultivate habits of observation, by 
presenting objects to the eye, &c. 

2. Geography should be taught by the use of the maps and the 
small globe. The eye should be brought constantly into service, 
to prevent committing to memory set lessons. 

3. Use the map of the hemispheres first, and on it teach the 
points of the compass, latitude and longitude, and all the conspi- 
cuous sub-divisions of land and water. 

4. Use the little globe for the same purpose, and also to teach 
zones, meridians, parallels of latitude, explaining climate, &c. 

TWELFTH. 

1. The children should be daily inspected by the Teacher at 
each opening of the school, and the dirty ones sent to the wash- 
room to be cleansed. This should never be a matter ofform only, 
but of fact. 

2. All the Teachers and scholars should be required to be pre. 
sent at the opening and closing of the school. 

3. The Teachers should avail themselves of the frequent oppor- 
tunities afforded by the nature of the lessons, incidents of the day, 
and the actions of the pupils, &c., to promote their moral improve- 
ment. 

THIRTEENTH. 

1. The Teacher should by no means fail to make the Thermo- 
metrical lecord as required at the winter season ; and to see that 
all the means provided for the purposes of ventilation are duly 
attended to. 

2. The window blinds and curtains should be used only when 
required for the purpose of excluding the rays of the sun, except- 
ing in respect to screening from observation, and then the curtain 
should be so managed as not to exclude light from the school i;oom« . 




PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 17. 



The building is 80 by 43 feet front. The buildings erected 
since this, h&ve some sligbt deviation from tbeae planS; princi- 
pally by introducing aildiiional and larger class rooms. 
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FIO. 1. 

I 

GROUND PLAM OF PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, YARDS, WOOD-HOUSES, &€. 

A — Primary School room — 39 by 38 feet. 

B — Infant do do 39 by 30 feet. 

C — Room in Stair building for brooms, brushes, pails, &c. 

J — Boys' Ward-robe, 16J by 8 feet. 

K— Girls' do 12i by 8 feet. 

M— Gallery, 32 by 11 feet— seats for 200 children. 

N, N — Desks» each 16|- feet long — each 12 or 13 scholars. 

O — Teachers' table. 

L — Front doorway, or main entrance. 

The stations for the classes, when reading, is in the centre 
passage, fronting the desks. 

All doorB open outward. 
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R, R— Gatds, or scholarB' entrance to the yard. 

U, U — Scholars' entrance to Primary Department. 

V — Staira front entrance to Girls' and Boys' Department. 

S— Scholars' entrance— Boys* Department. 

T — Scholars' entrance, Girls' Department. 

Q— Sliding doors— 28 by 9J feet. 

iP, P — Stoves. 

Zy Z — Flues, or chimnies, for stove pipes. 

I, I — Play ground, or yard — 102 by 26 feet ; paved with brick. 

D, D — Wood-houses, 88 by 2 J feet, and q feet high ; the front of 

which is made of hemlock strips, 4 by 2 inches, set perpendi- 
cularly 2 inches apart, to allow a free circulation of air. 

E, E — Roof of wood -houses — projecting 3 J feet beyond the front 

of the houses; forming a shelter for' the Scholars in stormy 

weather. 
H, H — Gutters of blue stone, to conduct the waste water from the 

w^ood-houses and yards to the street, 
p^ F— Priveys, 12 by 8 feet. 
G, G — Boxes for sand, 3 by 2^ feet. 
W — Front walk, blue stone flagging. 
X — Court Yard — 8 J feet wide ; blue stone flagging. 
Y, Y — Stone foundation*blocks, to which the iron railing in front 

is secured. 

The steps in the stair-building, by which the scholars enter and 
retire from school, are of blue stone, 3 inches thick by 12 inches 
wide, and are expected to last as long as any part of the building. 
This method was adopted to avoid the necessity of putting in new 
steps every few years, (which has heretofore been necessary where 
wooden steps have been used,) and also to lessen the noise conse- 
quent on a great number of children going either up or down 
wooden steps, at the same time ; thus far the experiment has suc- 
ceeded admirably, and is now adopted for both Public and Pri- 
mary Schools. 




Fig. 5— End view of the Gallery, (marked M on Fig. 1) — con- 
taining seven seats, each 31 feet long, with backs 7 inches high, 
and extending the whole length ; the Gallery is set 2^ feet from 
the wall, and is left entirely open underneath, and is used as a 
ward-robe for the youngest children. 
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OROTTliD PLAN OF THE BOTS' DEPARTMENT, OR THIRD 8T0RT ; iTND* 
WILL ANSWER ALSO FOR THE SECOND STORy, OR OIRLS' DEPARTMENT, 
EXCEPT SOME SLIGHT DIFFERENCES IN THE STAIRS. 

A — School Room. 

B, B — Recitation Rooms. ' 

C — do do. 

D — Receiving Room, and Scholars' Entrance ; this room is furnish-: 

ed with a sufficient number of cloak and hat hooks, to a ceo* 

modate all the Scholars in each department. 
I — Front entrance and stoirway. 
K — Book Closet. 
L, L, L, L — Stoves. 
€r — Platform. 
H — Teachers^ Desk, with a shelf at each end for globes. 

E, E — Scholars' Desks ; each 12 feet 8 inches long — 19 inches for 

each scholar. 

F, F — A seat at the end of the Desk with a moveable shelf for the- 

purpos?e of a Desk* 

The front of the Teachers' Desk, toward the scholars^ is formed 
by a black board 3 feet wide, and extending the whole length of 
the desk. 

(For further explanation of the desks and stools, see Fig. 3.) 

* These in the recent buildings have been omitted, and less 9pace g^ven beiwecD 
the ends of the desk and side walls, k> admit of additional seats. 
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SECTION OF DESK AND SEAT—SHOWING THE RELATIVE HEIGHT, DI8- 
TANCE, AND MANNAR IN WHICH EACH IS SECURED TO THE FLOOR, &:c. 

The desk marked A, is 26 inches high on the lowest side : the 
top is 14 inches wide, and inclines l^ inches : the lines below the 
top in the figure, are intended to represent the end of a shelf, or 
bottom, which is placed about 5 inches below the rop, and extends 
the whole length of the desk; forming in connection with the top, 
and the pieces that are placed between «very two seats, a conve- 
nient place for books, &c. 

The slates are placed directly against the back, through open- 
ings left in the top, and rest on the shelf before referred to. 

C, D, the seat at the end of the desk — its situation may be seen 
by referring to F, F, on Fig. 2. 

The top of this desk is hung with hinges, and supported by a 
moveable brace : the top and i>race let dowD| to afford more space 
at other times. 

]B,tbtotbpdfthetf)Efat. 
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B, side view of a stool, and the method of securing it to the bot- 
tom, which extends the whole length of the desk, (marked £ on 
Fig 2), All the stools belonging tu each desk, are fastened to the 
same bottom, which being secured to the floor, keeps the scholars 
in line while at the desk. The recent buildings have separate cast 
iron seats witb backs. 




A PKiuARV SCHOOL. (Front view.) 

Elevationof a Primary School, bnilt on a lot of ground 25 by 100 
feet. The firet story ia used as a play ground, which is more fully 
esplaiaed in Fig. 2. The main building ia 25 feet front, by 62j 
feet deep : the stair building is 27 feet by 11 feet U inches. The 
main building is placed 6 or 8 feet from the line of the street, 
according to the depth of the lot. The walls above the ground are 
built entirely of brick. The roof is of tin ; and the gutters of cop- 
per. The lower doors and windows have ii'on bars inserted, for 
safety, and to admit a free circulation of air in sumnur, but are 
closed with sashes in the winter. 

The asabea in all the Primary Schools, are hung the same as 
those in the Public Schools, ao as to be moved up aod down at 
pleasure. The firat story, or play-ground, is 7^ feet high in the 
dMT. Tba MQond and third Btories, eftch 12 ^t high in Uie clear. 




N — Side walk, blue stone flagging. 

J — Court yBrd»— blue stone flagging, nparated from the side walk 
by iron roiling. 
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C, C — Stairways ; the side on which Fig. 2, is marked, leading to 

the Boys' Department, or third story. 
I^» F — Places for pine (kindling) wood, under the stairs. 
E — Sand box for both departments, 
h, h — Pile * of wood, about 4J feet high. 
I» I — Lines on which the scholars are marshalled, previous to en* 

tering school. 

FIO. 3. 

GROUND PLAN OP THE SCHOOL ROOM, 60 BY 23 FEET.* 

D — Teachers* platform and table (moveable on rollers.) 
d, d — Desks for scholars : the black dots are iron chairs, 
a — Cast iron lesson stands, on which two lesson boards are hung^ 

to accommodate classes standing on the line b, b. 
H — Class Room. 

g, g, g — Flues, or chimnies for stove pipes, 
f, f, f, &c. — Air flues, or recesses for ventilation, extending fromi 

the second 8toi*y to the garret. 
C — Stove, the pipes extend from the stove to the front into the fluer 

and also to the rear. 

Fl6r 4. 

GROUND PLAN OF THE THIRD fe^TORT 

This is the same as the second story, except the stairs. 




Fi^. 




VIO. 4. 



Primary School furniture— showing the relative height and diiEK 
tances of the seats and desks. The desks are nearly the same pat' 
tern as those formerly used. The tops are 1 0} inches wide, in- 
stead of nine as formerly ; and the uprights, or legs, are cut out on 
the edge towards the chair. The highest desk is 1 foot 7 inches 

* This story is 7} feet in the clear, with 8 partition wall through the middle to* 
rive separate play grounds for the boys' and girls^ schools. This wall is 8 inches^ 
m^ \ about ik feet of the upper part is open work for ventilation. 
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on tbe lowest side; the lowest, 1 foot 5 iucbea. Tbe cbairs are 
12 and 10 inches. The seat of the chair is abont 8 inches wide, 
and is intended to be set so that the front of the seat and the edge 
of the top of the desk shall be perpendicular, one with the other, 
BO that the scholars may sit erect, and receive thebenefit of tbeback 
of the chair while writing. 

The chairs are of cast iron, (except the seat,} and are so con- 
structed, that the seat and back mav be turned round, white the 
bottom (marked B,) being screwed fast to the floor, remains 
station ary. 




The above cuts represent the chair and cast-iron scroll at- 
tached to the desk, as used in tbe Public Schools of New-York, 
Manufactured by J. L. Mott, S64 Water-street. 
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